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Editorial, 





ESTABLISHING HERDS OF POLLED 


CATTLE. 


The interest felt by Americans in the breed- 


ing of polled cattle, not only remains unabat- 
1 The de- 


ed 


but is steadily on the increase. 


mand for the Scotch Angus to take out to our 


Western grazing lands for crossing upon the 
native beef cattle, for the double purpose of 
improving the fattening qualities and remov- 
ing the horns, has already reached such a point 
as to alarm the Scotch farmers, who are not 
quite ready to see their favorites become en- 
The state- 
ment was recently made, upon good authority, 


tirely extinct upon their own soil. 


we presume, that a few American dealers and 
capitalists had endeavored quietly to buy up 
the entire stock of the country, or at least all 
the more desirable herds, but the Scotchman 
was not to be caught napping with so much at 
stake. Prices went up and the best animals 
were withdrawn from market. The breeders 
of Norfolk Suffolk Red Polls have also 
been put on their guard by the increased num- 


and 


ber of American buyers, who have been look- 
ing over their herds during the past few months. 

Mr. L. F. Ross of Iowa, one of the few 
breeders of red polled cattle in this country, 
has recently returned from a trip to England, 
where he went for the purpose of making ad- 
ditions to his own small herd at Iowa City, 
and in a letter to the Breeder's Gazette gives 
his views of the present condition of the polled 
cattle market in Norfolk and Suffolk Counties, 
the head quarters ofthe Red Polls. He found 
so many obstacles in the way that he deemed 
it prudent to return without making a single 
purchase, although his admiration for the 
breed was not in the least diminished by the 
the herds 
Among the reasons given for not purchasing 


examination of dozen visited. 
were, first, the very high prices put upon the 
cattle by their owners, which in addition to 
the expense of shipment and quarantine 
amounts almost to prohibition of purchase. 
Nearly every breeder has his best animals al- 
ready entered for exhibition at the fall fairs, 
and no prices will be set upon such until after 
the shows are over, at least not for immediate 
Some of the 
late in the summer and animals 


elivery. breeders have their 


nnual sales 

tended for sale are already advertised and 
an not be bought at private sale at any price. 
\nother obstacle is the high rates charged for 
transportation at this season of the year, when 
the steamers are crowded with emigrants who 
will pay more for the steerage room than cat- 
tle dealers can afford to pay. This business 
is so rushing at the present time that the 
steamers often have their available room all 
engaged weeks in advance. 

With all these opposing influences, however, 
against him, Mr. Ross did not abandon his 
purpose of buying a few choice animals, till on 
the morning of May 28th, just as he was about 
to make his selections, when the newspapers 
announced over five hundred cases of foot-and- 
mouth disease in the county of Suffolk alone. 
This was the greatest obstacle of all and sufli- 
cient to cause him to postpone all further ef- 
forts till a later day. Unless the cattle own- 
ers of England are unusually wise and take 

uuediate and effective means for stamping 

t this disease, they may as well say good- 

bye to the American cattle trade, for our peo- 
ple, it is to be hoped, will run no risk of in- 
troducing the plague among our own herds. 

But is it necessary to go to England for 
polled cattle ? Right here in our own coun- 
try we believe there are now more polled cat- 
tle suitable for foundation stock, than exist 
in all England, for if we understand the mat- 
ter correctly, there are comparatively few 
herds of pure Polls on the Island, the great 
bulk of the cattle of the country, like the 
bulk of the cattle in this country, being of 
mixed breeds or of no special breed. We 
would not for a moment be thought desirous 
of throwimg any check in the way of intro- 
ducing into this country the very best speci- 
mens of breeding animals that can be found 
anywhere in the world. This is, comparative- 
ly, a new country, and almost all the valuable 
stock in it, from man down, has been imported 
or influenced for the better by importation, 
but there should come a time, and we believe 
there already has in some directions, when in- 
discriminate wholesale importation will be un- 
called for. Too many of our people have 
been biased in favor of what is ‘‘foreign,” 
merely because of its being far fetched. This 
is true in the matter of live stock, as it is of 
hats, bonnets and other clothing. 

The special feature in the polled cattle, that 
which gives them a value above the common 
stock, both here and in England, is the ab- 
sence of horns. Not that they are inferior to 
other breeds in beef or dairy qualities, for it is 
believed that they are equals in these qualities, 
at least they have proved formidable rivals 
where production alone has governed a deci- 
sion of merits, but other things being equal, 
« good many cattle men are beginning to ap- 
preciate the polled cow on account of her qui- 
et, peaceable disposition, and her better adap- 
tation to the wants of owners of domestic an- 
Now there are more good ‘‘native” 
polled cattle in this country we, believe, than 
many of our people are aware of. When at 
the Centennial Exhibition held in Philadel- 
phia, in 1876, we visited the cattle yards on 
market day, and were surprised to find a very 
considerable sprinkling of polled cattle among 
the new milch cows, brought in from the sur- 
rounding country for sale, and again on our 
recent trip through Pennsylvania, Maryland 
and Virginia, we found a great many polled 
cattle grazing by the roadside and in the fields, 
and judged by their size, shape and general 
appearance, that they are full average dairy 
Cows. 

The cows of Virginia and Maryland general- 
ly were better than we had expected to see, 


imals, 


journal, and well filled with just the kind of 


udders and teats, large enough to get hold of, 
and in no single instance did we notice a no- 


Yet we could learn of no effort 
being made to breed polled cattle exclusively, 
they being kept simply because they are there. 
Indeed we learned that among the cattle deal- 
ers who are looking for fancy cows for the 
city market, a pair of handsome horns is con- 


companions. 


,. 


the price that may be realized for her. Our 
belief is that one might take a trip into that 
section of the country, and select animals 
from the common herds, which, after a few 
years of careful breeding and crossing with 
pure Suffolk polled, bulls would reward their 
owners with a class of stock that would meet 
ali the requirements of the admirers of a polled 
dairy herd, except that they could not be sold 
at extravagantly high prices, to men with more 
money than sense, that class who always find 
themselves loaded when the bubbles burst and 
The prices of fancy cows 
were probably never so high, on the average 
in this country as at the present time, and 
many of those engaged in breeding them are 
striving for real merit, which isa great gain 
over a strife for name or pedigree alone. 

What is a cow for except to bring her own- 
er a profit from turning grass into human food ? 
The ability to do this must finally determine 
the value of all cattle, and to a considerable 
extent, all breeds of cattle. A quiet, peace- 
ful disposition, both on the part of the bull and 


prices go down. 


equal of the polls in this particular. , 


WINTER RYE FOR SOILING AND 
FOR HAY. 








More Machinery Wanted. 





winter rye, for feeding green early in spring, 
and also for curing as hay, has increased very 
much throughout New England, since the sub- 
*| ject was first touched upon in the Farmer, 
some ten years ago. <A great many farmers 
stock through during this late spring, or else 
suffer their animals to go hungry and lose | “ 
their flesh, have been made glad by the crop of | 7°™ Canada. 
green rye which was ready to cut two or three 
weeks before the feed was of much account in 
the pastures. 
A few years ago rye was grown so rarely in 
many parts of Massachusetts that it was some- 
times difficult finding enough to supply the 
home demand for straw, but since its value as 
a forage crop has begun to*be appreciated, 
farmers are putting in liberal breadths to be 
sure of enough for feeding, and so a surplus 
is found left over for other purposes. Rye 
straw is plentier now for bedding horses, for 
mulching strawberries, for filling mattresses 
and for various other purposes. The grain is 
also found very useful to grind with corn on 
the ear, for feeding cattle and other stock. 
Rye grows so largely during the cold part 
of the year, when the ground would otherwise 
be idle or producing weeds, that farmers are 
beginning to value it highly as one of the sta- 
ple crops of the farm. If its increase contin- 
ues it will require the purchase of reapers and 
binders as well as threshing machines, which 
have become so rare in many places of late 
years. The great fault in our New England 
farming, has been that we take a whole year 
for a single crop, when there is ample time 
for growing two crops. 
We have never been so forcibly impressed 
with the necessity for introducing western im- 
plements upon eastern farms as during our re- 
cent visit among the grain fields of Pennsyl- 
vania and Virginia. We cultivate too little 
land here in New England. It was the old 
story that we cultivated too much and too 
poorly, that a little well manured and well 
cared for would bring more profit than large 
areas skimmed over, which is true, but small 
areas can not bring very large results. Since 
we have learned how to make and use fertiliz- 
ers at a profit on small areas, our next step 
would seem to be to fit our farms for cultivat- 
ing larger areas. It will of course require 
more capital, and more labor, but capital and 
labor are what bring the profits. 

Winter rye, grown after crops of corn or 
potatoes, or upon run out grass land that needs 
ploughing and enriching, is an excellent grain 
crop to begin with, in this work of doubling 
the income and increasing the profits of our 
New England farms. But we must have the 
machines to do the work. We can not com- 
pete with our Western brethren so long as we 
depend upon hand labor for doing the work 
which they do by horse power or by steam. 
The late Henry Poor, when urging New Eng- 
land farmers to grow their own wheat, as he 
used to do every spring and fall through the 
columns of the Farmer, told us that if we 
would only grow the wheat, the flouring mills 
would be forthcoming—that the demand would 
ensure the supply. There is certainly a de- 
mand now for more grain harvesters here in 
New England, and we hope to see them forth- 
coming in the not distant future. 





SOUTHERN AGRICULTURAL PUBLI- 
CATIONS. 


No one who has been familiar with the ap- 
pearance of the agricultural journals of the 
country for the past twenty years, could have 
but noticed the superior merit typographically, 
and otherwise, of the Northern over most of 
the Southern publications. The mass of far- 
mers at the South have not been great read- 
ers, especially of agricultural books and 
papers, and consequently the home journals 
have been but feebly supported. The paper 
has been cheap, the printing poorly done, and 
the matter, much of it, anything but figst- 
class. But there is a very marked change 
within the past year or two. 

We have now before us a copy of the 
Southern World, a large 24-page semi-month- 
ly, published at Atlanta, Georgia, now in its 
second volume, which in workmanship and 
material, would do credit to any newspaper 
office. It is published by Dr. B. M. Woolley, 
at one dollar a year. It should have a large 
subscription list. 

Southern Industries, a forty-page monthly 
publication, with illustrated cover, edited by 
Rolfe S. Saunders, Nashville, Tenn., also in 
in its second year, is an attractive looking 





matter that Southern planters should be far 
more familiar with. The subscription price 
is $2.00 per year. 

The Southern Cultivator, merged some time 
since with the Dixie Farmer, and more re- 
cently absorbing the Southern Farmers’ 
Monthly, is now a large, good looking month- 
ly magazine, and well suited to the wants of 
its patrons. It is published by J. P. Harri- 
son & Co., Atlanta, Georgia, at $1.50 per 
year. 





Tuar ‘Eastern methods” of farming are 
equally well adapted in the broad prairies of 
the West is shown in the experience of Mr. A, 
Reser, who thirteen years ago moved from 
the East to the high prairie land in Marshall 
county, Kan. Mr. Reser farms but eighty 
acres, but he has been remarkably successful, 
and his success has, observes the Topeka 
Farmer, in spite of droughts, verified the re- 
peated statement that more grain can be raised 
from a well-tilled field of ten acres than from 


horned animal that appeared inferior to her 


sidered a point in favor of the animal, or of 


cow, will always add to the value of the do- 


We are glad to find that the cultivation of 


who would have had to buy hay to carry their 








THE POULTRY INTERESTS. 





United States annually, is estimated at $300, 
The value of the eggs consumed is set at 
#240,000,000, or $540,000,000 for poultry and 
eggs together, or about ten dollars per year 
to each inhabitant. The number of eggs con- 
sumed is claimed to be 9,000,000,000 or 186 


one egg to each person every other day. 


two cents per dozen. 


but may be correct. 


>| give to each of her inhabitants twenty-five 
The 
average price through the year was twenty- 
The number of hens 


eggs per year, or one in two weeks. 


six cents per dozen. 
and chickens dressed in Massachusetts 
1875, was 1,012,784, worth $575,374, or 57 
cents each. This would give ten dressed 


a very liberal allowance. 


The value of poultry 
sold, $1,800,000, and the value of the eggs 
To 
supply New York City at the the present 
time, requires, says the same authority, 300,- 
000,000 eggs annually, worth 
$8,000,000. This number of eggs will give 


sold in the same year was $2,500,000. 


which are 
each inhabitant about twenty-four eggs per 
month. It will be seen by these figures that 
the consumption of eggs per capita in New 
York City, and the consumption per capita 
for the whole country, is as 28 to 18. It will 
be noticed, also, that the States of New York 
and Massachusetts fall far short of producing 
enough eggs to supply their capital cities, the 
greater part of the supply being brought a 
considerable distance, from other States or 


The New England farmer is consequently 
favored with a near market for his poultry 
and eggs, which is not easily over-supplied. 
As compared with other kinds of live stock, 
poultry brings the greatest return per pound 
for the food consumed. Corn turned into beef 
or pork at the present time, is worth about 
eight cents per pound, dressed weight, while 
poultry will bring in the same markets, four- 
teen cents per pound, live weight. Money 
invested in poultry not only pays a larger 
percentage of profit upon the investment than 
in any other live stock, but the profit is re- 
turned quicker. To grow a steer or cow, re- 
quires from two to three years; a colt from 
four to five years; a hog from eight to twelve 
months, while poultry is ready for the market 
in from three to four months, and at five 
months pullets are in condition to pay a daily 
profit by their eggs. 
Now most of these are not new facts, but are 
known quite generally. A great many people, 
after figuring out the profits from poultry 
farming, have started out to make a fortune 
at the business, but in the large majority of 
instances, the fortune has not been made. 
Poultry keeping for a profit, requires constant 
care and attention on the part of the keeper, 
just as the keeping of a dairy of cows, a flock 
of sheep, or a herd of swine requires care and 
attention. Comfortable, 
variety of food and a reasonable degree of 


roomy quarters, a 


cleanliness are among the indispensables. 
If one lives at a distance from neighbors, 
and has his own garden at a distance from his 
dwelling, it may do to let fowls run at large a 
considerable portion of the time. It will cost 
less for food, but of course there will be the 
necessary annoyance from the filth scattered 
about the door yards. Fowls running at 
large are more in danger from hawks, foxes 
and other animals of prey, especially when 
accompanied by chickens, than if kept in fenced 
enclosures. have been in 
keeping a few fowls in movable coops, which 
can be carried to the fields where insects are 
plenty, thus saving a large share of the ex- 


Some successful 


pense of food, and clearing the premises of 
insects at the same time. 
always pay if taken care of as it should be. 


Poultry will almost 





EXCHANGING SEED CORN. 





Mr. E. HI. Libby’ has been making a tour 
through the southern corn-growing States for 
the purpose of studying into the habits of 
corn under climatic changes, and gives the 
result of his investigations in the New York 
Tribune. He finds that northern seed sent 
south, does, as claimed, sometimes produce 
heavier crops the first year than the ordinary 
deteriorated sorts of the locality, and the 
ears are larger than those of the parent plant. 
The second year, the ears are larger still, but 
coarser and less in number. About the third 
year the produce is very scanty, poor in qual- 
ity, the ears ten to thirteen inches long, and 
the stalks twice the height of the northern pa- 
rent. A worthless variety is the result, and 
doubtless will be every time the experiment 
is made of sending northern Flint corn south 
for planting. 

Mr. Libby believes that large-eared corn can 
only be cultivated successfully, south of lati- 
tude 40 degrees, except only in specially fa- 
vored localities, as in eastern Pennsylvania, 
New York or Long Island, where the sum- 
mer line bends northward at the command of 
the gulf stream. The small cob varieties are 
better adapted to the North, as size of cob, 
to a large degree, determines the time of 
ripening, and the first essential for a variety 
of corn in the North is earliness. Mr. Libby 
found plenty of evidence that seed corn grown 
at the North and South can not profitably be 
exchanged, but each section should produce 
its own. 

Farmers as well as seed dealers, will do 
well to bear these things in mind. In Ten- 
nessee, a corn was found with ears one and 
five-eighths inches in diameter. Northern far- 
mers have made heavy losses the past few 
years in many cases, by attempting to grow 
varieties of large-eared corn that were only 
suited to a more southern climate. The line 
of improvement should be in varieties we now 
have. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


Barry’s Frurr GARDEN. By P. Barry. New edi- 
tion, revised and brought down to date by the au- 
thor. Cloth, 12 mo., pages 516. 


Mr. Barry's Fruit Garden has been one of the ac- 
cepted authorities among fruit growers for many 
years, but since its first appearance, a great many 
new fruits have been introduced, some of which 
are worthy of the praise that has been bestowed 
upon them, and should have a place in every list of 


The value of the poultry consumed in the 


000,000, or six dollars to each inhabitant. 


eggs to each inhabitant, which would allow 
By 
these figures the average price of eggs 
throughout the United States is about thirty- 
These estimates were 
made by Mr. A. M. Halstead of Rye, N. Y., 
and were given in a lecture delivered before 
the Indiana State Poultry Association in Jan- 
uary last. The figures appear rather high, 


The Massachusetts census report for the 
year 1875, makes the number of eggs pro- 
duced in the State 41,370,960, which would 


in 


hens or chickens per year to each sixteen in- 
habitants of the State, which is certainly not 


According to Mr. Halstead, the value of 
the poultry in New York State for the year 
mestic animal and there is no breed that is the | 1875, was $3,000,000. 


fruit trees, should be made familiar to our children 
in school, as soon as they can read plain English 
easily, and other chapters would afford far more 
useful instruction to older classes than much that 
-| has been provided them by the school book com- 
pilers. The price of the work, post free, is $2.50. 





EXTRAOTS AND REPLIES. 





TO DESTROY ROSE BUGS—SHEEP LAUREL, 


) The rose bugs are eating all the bloom on my 


grape vines; can you tell me of anything to pre- 
vent? I would like to keep some sheep, but there 
is some “low laurel” in my pasture, and I am _ told 
this is poisonous to sheep and that they would die 
in a short time if I put them into my pasture. I 
would like to hear from you about this. 
F. 8S. HopeMan,. 
Remarkks.—Dr. Jabez Fisher of Fitchburg, one 
of the most successful grape growers in New Eng- 
land, recommends hand picking as the most sure 
and only reliable method for protecting the grape 
from the depredations of the rose-bug which eats 
the flowers just as they are in the height of bloom. 
It may seem like a great undertaking, but he de- 
clares that it is less of a job than one might sup- 
pose. He goes over the vines early in the morn- 
ing, before the insects begin to fly, and holding a 
pan or dish of water under the bunches of blos- 
soms, touches the beetles lightly, when they imme- 
diately let go their hold and drop into the water. 
Following this up a few mornings in suecession will 
thin the insects out more than one might expect. 
Paris green and other poisons have been used to 
some extent quite successfully, but while serious 
accidents occasionally occur, we feel hardly justi- 
fied in recommending such agents for general use. 
Mosquito netting, which is comparatively inexpen- 
sive, is often used by those who have a few vines or 
trees to protect. 
be entirely wrapped in the netting. If the top and 
sides are covered, few beetles will enter from be- 
neath. Pyrethrum, or Persian insect powder, has 
been used to some extent for driving away these 
and other insects, and with more or less satisfacto- 
ry results, but at present prices the remedy is some- 
what costly. Hand picking, everything considered, 
is probably among the best remedies. 
Sheep-laurel, lamb kill, or narrow leaved kalmia 
(kalmia angustifolia) more often called low laurel, 
is a deadly poison to sheep, if eaten in quantity, 
especially in winter and early spring, when there is 
little else green to tempt the animal. 
toms of poisoning are disinclination to move, froth- 
ing at the mouth and nose, lessened pulse, stagger- 
ing gait and bloodshot eyes. Stewart, in his Shep- 
herds’ Manual, says that immediate attention must 
be given as death usually occurs within twelve 
To dilute the mass of poisonous food, and 


The symp- 


hours. 
to expel it from the system as soon as possible is 
the proper treatment. 
two ounces of Epsom salts in a pint of warm wa- 
ter and repeating the dose of water without the 
salts in an hour. Injections of warm soap suds 
are also recommended to remove the injurious mat- 
ter from the bowels. The careful farmer will en- 
deavor to destroy all poisonous plants in his pas- 
tures, and thus render them perfectly safe, yet lau- 
rel poisoning, except in winter or early spring, is 
not very common, even where there are patches of 
the plant growing. It is, worthless 
plant, taking up fertility that should be given to 
useful herbage. It is not a difficult plant to kill if 
the work is taken hold of in earnest. It will re- 
quire a good team to plough through a tough bed 
of it, but ploughing or digging will destroy it, as 
surely as it will destroy most of our native shrubs 
and bushes. 


This may be done by giving 


however, a 





BLACK KNOT ON PLUM TREES. 
I would like to inquire, through the medium of 
the New EnGLanp Farmer, for a remedy for 
black knots on plum trees. A. W. Mgap. 

No. Ferrisburg, Vt., June 29, 1883. 
ReMARKs.—The plum tree wart, or black knot, 
was formerly believed by many to result from the 
work of some species of insect, but Prof. Farlow of 
Cambridge, has proved it of fungus origin. He 
found the disease could be readily propagated by 
inoculation into any healthy tree of the cherry or 
plum family. Under the microscope the spores can 
be readily seen. Having learned the nature of the 
disease, its remedy is indicated, which is to cut 
away the first warts as soon as they appear, with 
enough sound wood to ensure thorough removal of 
all that is diseased. The cuttings must all be care- 
fully collected and burned. If a tree is already 
badly affected, it would be best to sacrifice it entire- 
ly, than to run the risk of spreading the disease by 
keeping it alive. It is well to cleanse the knife or 
saw used for cutting off warty limbs, by passing it 
through the blaze of a lamp to destroy all spores 
before using it upon healthy wood. It is also ad- 
visable to eradicate all affected trees in the vicinity, 
as the disease may be propagated by the spores 
floating in the atmosphere. The wild cherry by 
the roadside may be breeding ground of the fun- 
gus, and thus carry the disease to the choice trees 
of the garden. 


AGRICULTURAL ITEMS. 





—The Sacramento (Cal.) Cultivators’ Guide says 
that orchardists in that State who have used solu- 
tions of soap and sulphur for spraying their trees 
in fighting insects, have claimed a decided diminu- 
tion in pear scab and other fungus diseases. 

—The most satisfactory remedy for the cabbage 
worm tried at the New York experiment station, 
last year, consisted of a mixture of balf a pound 
each of hard soap and kerosene oil in three gallons 
of water. The dose should be frequently repeated. 


—A shipment of 300 bushels of red acorns has 
been made to Germany for planting on untillable 
lands and hillsides. This tree is found to do well 
in Europe, and its wood is valuable. The acorns 
were gathered in Missouri at an average cost of $1 
a bushel. 

—A lady correspondent complains that she can’t 
prevent her tin milk pans and other tin vessels used 
in the dairy, from feeling greasy, and wants to know 
what is the trouble. The matter is simply that they 
are not washed clean. Hot water is the remedy, 
and if that does not work it will be because you 
do not use enough of it, or don’t have it hot enough. 


—The best farmer in Herkimer county, N. Y., 
raises large crops of fine potatoes in soil almost 
pure sand. He does it by using plenty of barn- 
yard manure, and planting from six to eight inches 
deep. A clay loam, deeply and well worked, with 
plenty of stable manure to enrich it and loosen it 
up, meets to some extent the same conditions, the 
soil being light at the surface, and gradually be- 
coming more packed below. 

—Very careful experiments made in New York 
last season show that the flat culture of potatoes 
produces the finest tubers and the largest yields. 
The best results followed the Dutch method of 
planting, which consists in keeping the surface of 
the ground level, planting a single eye in a place, 
covering it six inches deep and allowing but a sin- 
gle stalk to grow in a hill, which are a foot apart 
each way. 

—A correspondent of Gardening Illustrated says : 
“Wash the cabbages well with strong soot and 
water, and on the first dry day dust the ground 
about the cabbages with quicklime, and pick as 
many of the caterpillars off as you can find; and 
during the winter gas-lime the land and leave it in 
ridges to catch the frost, and very few insects will 
trouble you again. The odors emitted from gas- 
lime are so pungent that neither moth, butterfly 
nor mole will remain on land that is dressed with 
%.” 


—The Mark Lane Express has got out of conceit 
with the barbarous botanical Latinity, that hamp- 
ers & modest little flower with a name of sixteen 
syllables ; it declares that “It is simply atrocious 
that beatiful flowers and plants should be called by 
hideous and crackjaw names, which the public can- 
not remember even if they could understand them.” 
It is one of the superstitions of Science that have 
survived from the time when all culture and schol- 
arship were bound up in what were called the 
“classic” tongues, that a Latin or Greek term is 
somehow more scholarly than an English one. 
This superstition runs through all the arts and sci- 
ences, but for absolute clumsiness and absurdity 
the nomenciature of Botany (and perhaps entomol- 
ogy), “takes the cake.” 





A Nove Ipea.—An Iowa farmer gives 
these novel directions for raisin ne 
seed: ‘‘Procure a good, sound, firm head, 


It is not necessary that the foliage 


standard sorts. The majority, however, are soon 
found unworthy of being remembered. To revise the 
chapters on the selection of varieties for planting, and 


to add what little may recently have been learned 
concerning the destruction of noxious insects, has 
been the main object of the author in revising the 
new edition. Fruit growers have several valuable 
books to select from, such as Downing’s, Thomas’s, 
Kendrick’s, Manning’s, Cole's and others, all of 
which are excellent in their way. Barry’s differs 


from most others in treating specially of methods | the season—being careful, however, to culti- 
of growing fruits in restricted areas, as against | vate to keep the weeds down, and 
wide open orchard culture. His first chapter, treat-| stake up the stalk to keep the seed from the 


ing general principles, and giving the names, 








being large, and with good sized, well spread 


forty acres poorly tended, 


contrary to general practice. 
enough to bury the Suede head; put in your 
cabbage- 
earth 
about an inch below the surface. Then take 
a knife and cut the head in the form ofa 
cross, and leave the result to the growth of 


and if it has a long stalk or stem, cut it off 
close to the head, throw the root aside, and 
plant the head only. This may seem folly, 
and contrary to Nature, and I t that it is 
ig a hole deep 


head, and cover it up, and press the 


closely, leaving the top of the head 


and will be sure to have an abun 





and offices of the different parts of 


Sep 





Correspondence. 


For the New England Farmer. 


CHEESE MAKING. 





chemical process. 


butter making. Some dairymen who succeed in 


second rate article of cheese. 


butter. The making of cheese has, of late years, 
been given over in some sections, largely to the 
cheese factories, and very few cheeses are made in 
the private dairies. This arrangement relieves the 
farmers’ wives of much hard work, and in that re- 
spect is a desirable arrangement, but those who are 
fond of a really fine article of cheese must regret 
that the art of making domestic cheese is likely to 
become almost one of the “lost arts.” A_ skilful 
dairywoman, with the milk of a select herd of cows 
fully under her care, can make a nicer cheese than 
can be made at any factory, where the milk comes 


are careless as to cleanliness in milking and in the 
care of milk utensils, and where the milk is trans- 
ported=long distances in closed cans. Although 
many of the good cheese makers have surrendered 
their trust to the+cheese factories, yet there are 
some who have not, and there are many makers of 
second rate cheese, who, by careful attention toa 
few points, might make a greatly improved grade 
of cheese. The smaller size of cheeses made in 
private dairies, is preferable for those who wish to 
purchase a quantity of cheese at a time for home 
consumption. 
Cleanliness the First Requisite. 
In cheese making, as in butter making, perfect 
cleanliness is the first requisite. The milking must 
be performed with the utmost care as to cleanliness, 
remembering that the strainer can not remove the 
filthiness which carelessness allows to drop into 
the pail. Once in the milk it is always there, and 
will injure the flavor of whatever is made from the 
milk. Great care must be exercised in keeping the 
milk vessels not only free from all visible filthiness, 
but even from all invisible filth. 
milk retained in the seams of the milk vessels will 
contaminate the milk which is put in them. Milk 
is a nitrogenous fluid and putrefaction speedily en- 


Any particles of 


sues. Tin pails are best for milking, as by wash- 
ing and scalding they can be thoroughly cleansed. 
Wooden pails should not be used, for it is impos- 
sible to keep them perfectly sweet and clean. The 
use of newly painted pails sometimes causes black 
Such 
been 


specks and spots on the rind of cheeses. 
cheeses are dangerous, and families have 
poisoned by eating them. All bad odors must be 


excluded from milk designed for cheese making. 
The Use of Rennet. 


rhe proper use of rennet of good quality, is an 
important requisite in cheese making. So slight a 
taint about the rennet as to be unsuspected, may 
ruin any cheese that is made by its use. A Herki- 
mer County, N. Y., dairyman once lost a large 
quantity of cheese before he could discover the 
cause of his trouble. It was finally found that the 
wooden tub in which he left his rennet had become 
tainted. The quantity of rennet used should vary 
somewhat with the object in view. Ifthe cheese is 
designed for hurrying off to the market as soon as 
possible, for instance, in two to four weeks, then 
more rennet should be used than in case the cheese 
i$ designed for keeping several months. 
Formerly, when cheeses were made in private 
dairies for late keeping, one rennet would usually 
be sufticient to curdle the milk of a cow for the 
whole season. Now, when cheese is made for mar- 
keting early, about twice the quantity of rennet 
formerly required, is used. The quantity of rennet 
used may also be varied with the temperature at 
which the milk Milk is usually set ata 
temperature ranging from 80°, or a little below, 
sometimes up to 98°. Less rennet is required to 
bring the cheese at 98° than at 80°. Enough ren- 
net should be added to bring the cheese in from 
forty-five to fifty minutes. Some of the 
cheeses are made by setting the milk at a tempera- 
ture of 77° to 80°, and a considerable quantity of 
rennet is required to curdle the milk at that tem- 


is set. 


choicest 


perature. At whatever temperature it is proposed 
to set the milk, the thermometer should always be 
used in order to be exact about it. Guessing at the 
temperature does not work well. 
Dr. Voelcker, the distinguished English chemist, 
says that, at one of his lectures to dairywomen on 
cheese making, one of them asked him if he could 
make a cheese. He told her he thought he could, 
and went to her home to try it. When the rennet 
was about to be put in, he asked the woman 
whether the temperature was right, whereupon she 
dipped in her hand and said, “tyes, I think that will 
do.” 
eter, and found that it was just two degrees lower 
than it ought to be. Whereupon her husband who 
was standing by, said: “Oh, Sallie! I tell you, you 


The doctor, however, inserted the thermom- 


have spoiled many a cheese for me by feeling the 
milk with your hands instead of testing it with the 
instrument.” At last, a large cheese was made 
and worked, and when sold, fetched more money 
than the good woman had been in the habit of 
getting. After that, all the farmers in that neigh- 
borhood presented their wives with a thermometer 
apiece. Although the temperature at which the 
milk is set may be varied, yet it is important to 
know in each case just what the temperature is, so 
that the quantity of rennet used may be properly 
proportioned, and the other steps of the process 
properly arranged. 

The Acid Process. 


It has been the practice in some dairies, when 
the temperature at which the night’s milk has been 
set, has been below sixty degrees, to add sour whey 
to the milk in order to produce a certain degree of 
acidity of the milk, and conduce to the making of 
good cheese. When the temperature of the even- 
ing’s milk has been sixty-four degrees or upwards, 
no sour whey was needed, as the change in the 
milk would be sufficient to produce the desired de- 
grees of acidity. 

In regard to this matter, X. A. Willard once 
said: “The use of sour whey in cheese making, 
when the temperature of the evening’s milk has 
been kept low, we deem of imperative necessity, 
if uniform, firm cheese of fine quality be desired. 
It may ke observed that milk should never have ac- 
quired sensible acidity before setting with rennet, 
but should, nevertheless, be well on its way to- 
wards that point.” In ordinary warm summer 
weather, the milk will change enough during the 
night without the addition of sour whey, but it is 
often remarked by cheese makers, that the hot 
weather is needed for making the best cheese. 
This degree of acidity which comes to the milk 
with the hot weather, may be in part, the cause of 
the improved quality of the cheese then made. 


After the milk has been curdled by the action of 
the rennet, the acidity of the whey continues to in- 
crease, and may, if allowed to go too far, injure the 
quality of the cheese. A high degree of acidity 
will diminish the nutty flavor of cheese and in- 
jure its quality. If the milk is tainted, a consid- 
erable degree of acidity will aid in removing some 
of the bad flavor; but where good milk is used, 
only a slight degree of acidity is desirable. A 
common method of making cheese for shipping is, 
to beat the curd and whey up to 98°, and keep it 
there until the acidity gets the start of the rennet. 
This makes a dry, firm cheese, which will bear 
transportation, but that mellow, pasty and highly 
flavored, well ripened quality is not produced by 
this process. Cooking the curd too long in the 
whey is a common fault in factory cheese making, 
and produces a hard, tasteless, almost indigestible 
article. 

The Modified Cheddar Process. 


Some factories have adopted a modification of 
the English Cheddar process with decided advan- 
tage. Prof. L. B. Arnold says: “The Cheddar 
process in a somewhat modified form from the Eng- 
lish mode, has been adopted to some extent in this 
country, and works well. It mends many of the 
defects of the acid process. The factories adopting 
it proceed about as follows: The milk is set for 
curding at 80° to 84°, the curd is cut, worked and 
“scalded” to blood heat or thereabouts, the same 
as in the acid process. The distinctive feature of 
this system consists in drawing the whey at some 
period before the curd is ripe enough for pressing. 
The time for doing this is different in different fac- 
tories. Oftener than otherwise, it is drawn as it 
approximates souring. The vat being tipped to 
secure ready drainage, the curd is heaped upon its 


to death.” It is first planted to corn for sev- 
upper end, where it is allowed to pack and keep égal veasn, then ag in for a period 
warm until the requisite amount of whey is expelled, equally long, and then iE pend ie ™ 


and the curd is ripe enough for the press, which is 
generally determined by the hot iron test. At this 
stage it is ground fine enough to take salt evenly, 
and is cooked and pressed.” By this process a 
cheese is made which has a fine nutty flavor, is 
rich and buttery, melting on the tongue, and is 
easy of digestion. In drawing the whey before the 
cooking of the curd is completed, the temperature 
of the curd must be kept up to blood heat until it 





of seeds.” 


Cheese making involves both a mechanical and a 
Butter making is merely a me- 
chanical process, hence it will be seen that cheese 


making is a more complicated process than that of | 


making the finest quality of butter, make only a 
Excellence in cheese 
making is more rarely attained than in making | 

nothing in the way of heating the milk instead of 


from a large Number of dairymen, some of whom 


jection. 


ever, neglect all these things. 
selected for a pasture. 
broken, or difficult to cultivate; if it is too 


grain, potatoes or roots, it is devoted to pas- 
turage. 
but the land for pasturage is what was re- 
jected as unsuited for any other use. 


times a piece of land originally productive is 
devoted to pasture purposes. I 
case it is 


suited for mowing purposes. 
of grass becomes so light that it scarcely pays 
for the work of cutting, the farmer concludes 
that the only thing he can do with the land is 
to devote it to supporting stock during the 
summer when he expects to make the most 
out of them. 
neficent design in most of the 
country. 


Domestic Cheese Making. 

A modification of this modified Cheddar process 
which seems well adapted for use in private dairies, 
is thus described by Prof. Arnold: “It will facili- 
tate the process and save curd, and require less 
labor and skill in manufacturing, to heat the milk 





instead of heating up after it is coagulated. 


than the curd can be. 
| direction have worked finely. When setting milk 
| 80 warm, the smaller quantity of rennet which 
must be used to prevent coagulation before the 
milk comes to rest, may not push curding as fast 
| a8 some may desire; otherwise there seems to be 


the curd, and thus simplifying the work.” If heat- 

ing the milk before adding the rennet will save 

the trouble of heating the curd, quite a saving in 

work is effected. I have known a similar method 

practised with excellent results. 

cheese was produced. H. Reynoups, M. D. 
Livermore Falls, Me., July, 1883. 


For the New England Farmer. 


CHESTNUT GROVE NOTES. 


Road Making. 

There needs to be a radical change in our method 
of road making. How shall we do it? This is a 
question it would be well to discuss in the columns 
of the New ENGLAND FARMER. 

Haying. 

Is the mowing-machine, hay rack, and the other 
implements needed in the hay field, ready for get- 
If not, it 
should be attended to immediately. That farmer 
in the 


ting the crop in, in the best condition ? 


who left his mowing-machine out orchard 


all ready to hitch to. But will it do as good work 
as it would have done, had he housed it? Is it not 
cheaper, by far, to provide buildings in which to 
stowe away tools and machines, when not in use, 
than to let them remain out of doors, exposed to 
We 
mence haying early, or as soon as the grass is in 
suitable condition, but this year it will be later 
than usual. 
prefer early cut hay to late cut, and they do very 


all the changes of the weather? should com- 


I have found that my stock always 


much better on it, too. 
Sowing Peas Late. 


I have just sowed some peas—June 26—for seed. 
It is well known that we can not raise peas very 
often, of late years, without their being very badly 
infested with the weevil. ‘Three years ago, I sowed 
some Champion of England peas quite late, and 
there I could not ac- 
count for the fact until recently. Farmer Parks 


says that if they are sown during the old of the 


were no weevils in the crop. 


moon in June, they will escape the weevil; he how- 


ever remarks, that he does not know as the moon 


has anything to do with it. I am not a moon far- 
mer, but think that perhaps there is something in 
late sowing, and therefore am going to try it, and 
the result. If 


can tell us anything about it, please let us hear 


will let the readers know any one 


from them. 


Keep the Plough Bright. 
Doubtless there are 
not, at some time, had more or less experience with 
a rusty plough, and found it anything but a de- 
sirable job to scour it so as to have it do satisfac- 
Only the other day, 


but few farmers who have 


tory work in an easy manner. 
a farmer was relating to me, how he “cared” for 
his plough, and he said that sometimes he had 
spent half an hour rubbing it with a stone, before 
it would scour at all; and he admitted that he left 
it out of doors, even during the winter season. I 
told him of a better way, and one, too, by which he 
could keep it bright at less cost. I make a practice 
of putting my plough under cover every night, and 
if I do not expect to use it for several days, I just 
rub it over with a little oil or Jard, and when the 
season’s ploughing is done, it receives a coat of 
it is 
always in prime condition, and ready to do good 
I would recommend the plan 


linseed oil, all over; and the consequence is, 


work at any time. 
to every farmer who likes to do good ploughing; 
and good ploughing lies at the bottom of good 
crops, every time. 
Catching Hawks. 

A writer in the Toledo Blade, says his method of 
catching hawks, when they get troublesome, is to 
set a steel trap on the top of a post, near a wire 
cage, in which are chickens. It might be well 
some of the readers of the New ENGLAND FARMER, 


for 


who are losing their chickens by these birds, to try 
the method. 
Uncle Sam’s Seed Distribution. 

I am of the belief that this work and expense 
ought to be abolished, or else greatly curtailed, and 
let what is done in this line be in dissemination of 
new and rare seeds, &c., and even then, I am not 
certain but this work should be left to our seedsmen 
who are enterprising enough to search the world 
for new seeds, and also originate new and improved 
They understand their 
business, and can undoubtedly do it better than 
Uncle Sam’s agents. Why should the Government 
send out, promiscuously, seeds of the most com- 


varieties by crossing, etc. 


mon sorts of vegetables that may be had at any 
country store in the land? Can not the Depart- 
ment of Agriculture be engaged in a work that will | 
do the agriculturists of the country more good? 
What think you brother farmers ? 


Small Flocks of Sheep. 


Small flocks of sheep, like small flocks of hens, 
are usually the most profitable; and on the greater 
part of our farms a small flock of sheep should find 
a place, even if it is but two or three. 
are kept, the same number of sheep may usually 
be kept without hardly any expense in the summer 


Where cows 


season, as they will eat herbage that is refused by 
the cows, and with decided benefit to the pasture, 
and a good profit may be made on the investment. 
A lamb, or a fat sheep, now and then, especially 
in the fall of the year, makes one of the best meats 
the farmer can place on his table. Although I eat 
pork to some extent, and like it, if it is nice pig 
pork—mutton, or lamb, is far ahead of it in my esti- 
mation. In fact, I know of no other meat its equal. 
More of it ought to be consumed in the farmer’s 
family ; and if he raises it, it will cost much less 
than if he buys it of the village butcher. A West- 
ern farmer says that “pet” sheep are a nuisance, 
but for me, I cannot agree with him. 

Speaking of meat, reminds me of what Col. F. D. 
Curtis says in regard to eating horse flesh. If the 
practice is ever adopted in this country, as it is in 
France, some one must be the first to start it. 
Now, if Col. Curtis is sincere, and really thinks we 
ought to fat and eat our old horses, why does he 
not set us the example by fatting those old horses 
at Kirby Homestead, and eating them; and then, 
perhaps, some of us might have the courage to do 
likewise. Perhaps this may be the most humane 
way of disposing of old horses; but as yet, I think 
the Yankee will prefer some meat that he is used 
to, and leave old Dobbin to be eaten by his French 
friend, across the “big water.” F. H. D. 





Selections. 
HOW A PASTURE IS MADE. 


In Great Britain, Holland, and in some of 
the best dairy districts in this country, land 
is selected for a pasture as it is for any par- 
ticular crop. Regard is paid to its adapt- 
ability to produce a large amount of fine rich 
grasses. The soil or sod is prepared to re- 
ceive the seed, which is selected with special 
reference to the production of grass to be 
eaten while it is in its green state. Great 
pains are taken to render the soil as produc- 
tive as possible. Water is supplied or drained 
off as the wants of the land require. Weeds 
and bushes are exterminated or kept in sub- 
Fertilizers are applied as they are 
to land devoted to cultivated crops. Loose 
soils are rendered more compact by the use 
of the roller, and very heavy soils are loos- 
ened by the employment of the harrow or 
scarifier. Most farmers in this country, how- 
Land is not 
If it is too rocky, 


wet or dry to produce good crops of corn, 
Land is selected for other purposes, 
Some- 


this is the 
generally after it ‘thas been cropped 


After the crop 


There are no evidences of be- 
3 in this 
They are the work of chance or 





has ripened, . 


neglect.—New York Times. 


to 98°, and apply the rennet at that temperature | 
Milk 
may be heated much more evenly and rapidly 
Several experiments in this 


A fine quality of 


where he finished mowing last year, will save all 
trouble of getting out and putting together, as it is 


TILE DRAINING. 


The following hints as to the laying of til 


by Mr. T. B. Terry, in answer to some que- 
ries of a farmer correspondent, as to the pos- 
sibilities of shallow drainage by the use of tile. 
Some of our own readers, who have met with 
precisely the’same difficulties, will doubtless 


tions. He says :— 


Your correspondent, S. 


come to within twelve inches of the top of the 
ground at the upper end of the drain. 
very properly advise him to lay his tiles thre« 
feet deep, beyond the reach of the frost. 


cable, as you know, of course, but still where 
it will pay to drain. 
dent’s case may be of this kind. 


cut part of the way five feet deep, and then, 
where the tiles passed through the centre of 
the basin, they were only fourteen inches be- 
low the surface of the ground. Where 


four-inch tiles were used, and laid in a groove 
of solid clay. The rest of the drain was laid 
with three-inch pipes. This drain has been 
working well for years, and has more than 
paid for itself, but it would have been utterly 
impracticable to have laid it two feet deeper, 
on account of the increased cost, and in this 
particular case it could not have been done, as 
there was not sufficient fall. I have a num- 
ber of other drains with equally shallow spots 
in them, and all work well, but they are laid, 
whenever they come nearer the surface than 
two and a half feet, with glazed tiles or very 
hard burned ones. : 
Your correspondent also speaks of water 
running through the drains all the time. As 
he may have trouble from roots getting into 
the tiles, I will give him a little of my expe- 
rience in that line. We have some drains 
that carry spring water, and are seldom dry. 
Last May one of these began to show signs of 
stopping up. The field that it was in had a 
crop of wheat on it. By the middle of June 
a stream of water only about the size of my 
finger got through the three-inch tiles, when, 
after a shower, they ought to run full. I dug 
down in three or four places, and found the 
tiles full of wheat roots, and pulled out strings 
four feet long. It seemed as though the drain 
would have to be taken up and relaid, per- 
haps with socket tiles and cemented joints, 
to make a success of it. But after the wheat 
was cut, more water began to find its way 
through the drain, and soon the roots rotted 
and the sediment washed out. 
For laterals any tile is big enough, provided 
you have plenty of them. Have a good and 
suflicient outlet. If your neighbors will not 
give you one make one for yourself. It is 
only once to put in, and, though on your 
neighbor’s land, it is yours for all time to 
Have a regular fall, however small, 
and your tile will never fill up. 
The depth—No tile should be less than three 
feet in the ground, and four is better. The 
greatest mistake made by our farmers in this 
community is that they do not tile deep 
enough. I do not believe that our average is 
over twenty inches, whereas it should be at 
least twice as much. Your plant roots will 
go to the water-level, which in thoroughly 
drained land is at the depth of the tile. This 
will give : 
1. A much larger amount of plant food, 
three feet in depth giving three times as much 
as one. 
2. It will give three times as much moisture 
to draw from in dry seasons, yea more, as the 
top is the part dried out by the sun. 
3. Air deposits moisture on cool surfaces, 
as you have often witnessed in cellars, on ice- 
boxes, ete. Hence the pores in well drained 
land receive a deposit of moisture in hot 
weather, enabling us to raise good crops, but 
shallow drainage can never have this effect. 
But you will say deep drains on our soil will 
not give us good satisfaction—not drain the 
land as well. This is true, too true, for a few 
years, but not in the end. I care not how 
dense and how impervious to water your soil 
may be, in course of time water will open for 
itself a passage to the drain. Drains will im- 
rove for twenty years, and in some places 
onger. In places where it takes so many 
years for a drain to work to its best, it is im- 
portant to use smaller tile, and put in many 
more, but not shallower. 
4. Some kinds of roots will fill up drains, 
such as those of the willow, black ash, swamp 
ash, elm, silver maple, ete. We avoid this in 
part by putting in our tile in the fall, instead 
of the spring, but deep drains very seldom fill 
up at all. 
5. The deeper the drains the earlier in the 
spring you can commence ploughing. Drain- 
age adds at least half a month each spring to 
our season for farm-work and plant growth. 
6. Last, but not least, a heavy rain soon 
fills to overflowing and damages the shallow 
drained land, while the well and deep drained 
land, requiring so much more to fill it up, es- 
capes from its deleterious effects. 


come, 





PRESERVED BUTTER---A GERMAN 
LESSON. 





In a recent number of the Milch Zeitung, 
Dr. Fleischmann, Germany's highest authori- 
ty on matters pertaining to the dairy, dis- 
on **Preserved Butter”—not butter 
preserved by the addition of some antiseptic, 
but by its own good quality, secured by ex- 
treme care in its manufacture, and by careful 
yvacking in sealed tin cans. The phrase has 
ong been applied in Germany and Dutch sea- 
board cities to selected butter intended for 
export or for use on shipboard in long voya- 
It is expected that such butter, for which 
Denmark has the highest reputation, will keep 
for two years under any weather, when so 
packed. 

It has a golden yellow color, much like that 
of fully ripened oat straw. When the flat side 
of a knife blade is gently pressed down on its 
surface minute drops of clear brine should ap- 
pear, not in the least milky; and no butter, 
but only droplets of the same clear brine, 
should adhere to the back side of the tryer 
when drawn out; these qualities should be 
exhibited when the sample of butter has stood 
long enough in a cool room at a temperature 
of about 56° Fahr. to take this temperature to 
the centre of the mass. The analysis of sev- 
eral samples of the butter shows that it con- 
tains an average of only two per cent of salt, 
four per cent being usually added to the fresh 
butter, and half of it worked out. 

Its remarkable keeping qualities seem to be 
due not to a large proportion of salt, nor yet 
to an unusually small proportion of the nitro- 
genous matters of the milk, in which matters 
the decomposition ending in rancidity is sup- 
posed to start; it keeps so well largely be- 
cause of the perfectly untainted condition of 
this matter when the butter is first made. If, 
through carelessness in the management of 
the milk or cream, or untidiness in respect to 
the utensils of the dairy, the smallest quantity 
of tainted nitrogenous matter is left in the 
butter, the seed thus sown may soon spoil the 
entire mass. 

The difficulty which all lovers of fine butter 
living in country towns often find in supplying 
their want, seems to show that carelessness or 
untidiness somewhere is the rule rather than 
the exception in the home dairy. It has been 
found that this long-keeping butter can be 
made from sour as well as from sweet cream. 
Those who handle it have also observed that 
summer butter, and especially that made in 
late summer and early autumn, has the best 
keeping qualities. Much care in the winter 
feeding of cows and in keeping their stalls 
clean and well ventilated is required in order 
to get butter from stall-fed cows in any sea- 
son, whether winter or summer, which equals 
that from cows that run in pasture.—Dr. G. 
C. Caldwell, in N. Y. Tribune. 
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PIG PENS. 





My experience last winter taught me a val- 
uable lesson in regard to confining young pigs 
on a plank floor. Several got so stiff that it 
will impair their growth. In this cold lati- 
tude it is quite difficult to keep pigs warm in 


drains are furnished to the Country Gentleman, 


find some relief to their own perplexities, in 
reading Mr. Terry’s very practical sugges- 


B. R., asks what 
action frost will have on tile drains when pipes 


You 


But 
there are some cases where this is not practi- 


Perhaps your correspon- 
For example, to drain one basin on my farm 


of only about one-quarter of an acre in extent, 
it required a drain of sixty rods long, and a 


the 
drain was so near the surface, hard-burned 


root itup. In sucha pen I do not believe 
pigs would get stiff and lame as they are apt 
to when confined a long time on a plank floor. 
It should be made roomy enough so that there 
would be pon ee Where a fewfiis are 
to be kept, a smaller pen would answer, of the 
size of a length of board—thirteen feet square 
Such a pen should be lined on the inside and 
filled in with chaff sawdust to make it 
warm, and the space overhead left open to the 
roof, which would be ample for good ventila- 
tion.—New York Tribune. 


or 


A NEGLECTED CROP. 





Considering the ease with which it can be 
raised and the active demand that always ex- 
ists for it, buckwheat is neglected to a greater 
extent than any grain produced in this coun- 
try. In 1881 the entire amount of buckwheat 
produced in all the States and Territories was 
only 9,486,200 bushels. ‘The largest crop ev- 
er produced was in 1880, when it amounted to 
14,617,535 bushels. This crop was produced 
on 822,802 acres of land, and was worth &,- 
682,488. About four-fifths of this crop 
ywroduced in the States of New York and 
Pusnaptvania. Scarcely any was raised in 
any of the more southern States, and very lit- 
tle south of Ohio. The greatest yield report- 
ed was in,Maine, where it averaged twenty 
five bushels per acre. it readily sold at $1 
per bushel to local millers. Considerable was 
imported from Canada, where the value of 
the crop is better appreciated than it is in this 
country. Buta small proportion of the arti- 
cle sold in city markets as buckwheat flour is 
pure, or true to name. It is generally a mix- 


was 


ture of the meal of white corn and various 
kinds of inferior flour. Millers and dealers 
often state that it is impossible to procure 


grain enough to supply the demand for buck- 
wheat flour. In all northern towns buckwheat 
cakes are held in high esteem as a_ breakfast 
dish. The use of buckwheat in the country 
is limited, as farmers generally do not raise 
it, and the flour is not kept for sale by local 
grocers. Farmers and country millers would 
do well to take advantage of the demand for 
genuine buckwheat flour. It will sell readily 
in town and country at the price the best qual- 
ity of white winter flour commands, if it is 
put up in bags weighing from twenty-five to 
fifty pounds. By judicious management the 
sales of buckwheat flour could be greatly in- 
creased in all parts of the country. 
Buckwheat is an excellent food for fowls of 
all kinds. It is alsoa very good food for hogs 
and sheep. Bee-keepers cannot afford to be 
without a field of buckwheat The 
furnish a large amount of honey at a time 
when little can be obtained from other sources. 
Soil is not impoverished by raising buckwheat 
upon it as it is by raising most kinds of grain. 
The plants produce a very dense shade during 
the hottest part of the season, which greatly 
benefits the soil. The crop can be sown and 
harvested at a time when other annual crops 
require little or no attention. Not unfre- 
quently ‘a good yield is obtained from an in- 
verted sod on which a crop of grass has been 
grown and cut the same season. It is often 
practical to raise a good crop of buckwheat 
on land that was too wet to plough and sow 
early inthe season. It may often be raised 
to advantage where corn or small grain was 
drowned out. It is the general custom to sow 
buckwheat on poor land that is very poorly 
prepared. If a farmer has some land that is 
too poor or too wet to prepare for any other 
crop he is likely to sow buckwheat on it. It 
is the general opinion that any kind of soil, 
prepared in any sort of a way, will produce a 
paying crop of buckwheat. While it is true 
that it will grow on inferior soil that is poorly 
prepared, it is also true that more and better 
grain can be produced on good land that is 
well prepared as for other grains. In this lat- 
itude it is customary to sow buckwheat from 
the Ist to the 10th of July. It will be ready 
to harvest before the occurrence of frost. It 
may be cut with a sickle, cradle, mowing ma- 
chine, or common scythe. It is easily threshed 
with a hand-flail. If hens are allowed to run 
over the land after the crop is harvested they 
will pick up most of the grains that have fall- 
en from the stalks. —Chicago Tribune. 
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WASTEFUL DESTRUCTION OF 
CALVES. 


Thinking men are much concerned over the 
continued habit of destroying large numbers 
of calves in the dairy districts. ‘They realize 
fully the difficulty of persuading the dairy 
farmer that it would be wiser to save at least 
the female calves, for the farmer who can 
readily sell every ounce of milk at a profit, 
will not readily bother with raising calves. 
Very naturally he asks, ‘‘Why should I feed 
twenty dollar's worth of milk to raise a fifteen- 
dollar calf?” and it is not easy to show why, 
for dairymen can buy milch cows when they 
need fresh ones, feed them well, and fatten 
quickly when the flow of milk shall have fall- 
en below a profitable point, and sell to the 
butchers for enough, or very nearly enough, 
to pay for a fresh cow. 

If he realizes that the time will come when 
milch cows cannot be bought in this way, he 
will reply that when milch cows become scarce 
and hard to buy, then milk will become scarce, 
and easy to sell at higher prices than are now 
current. The profits of the dairyman will 
thus be affected comparatively little, by any 
change which may thus come in the supply of 
In this case, as in many others, the 
unwise policy of destroying the young heifers, 
will, in the end, serve to increase the cost of 
living. Every one who uses milk or butter, 
will have to pay a part of the penalty for 
slaughtering these thousands of young calves, 
each of which, if brought to maturity, might 
produce in the natural course of her life, food 
amounting to many times her own weight and 
value. Killed at the age of six or eight 
wecks, she will yield at pest, a few pounds 
only, of not very nutritious food. 

Just how a reform may be brought about in 
this matter, does not appear. The dairyman 
can scarcely be expected to feed a calf milk 
worth more than that calf will be worth when 
weaned, even though he may fully realize that 

there is here in the West a strong demand for 
all thrifty calves, at prices which cause such 

animals to be brought hundreds of miles from 

the East. He may believe that the supply of 
cows in this country is much below the wants 

of the rapidly-increasing population, and that 

beef, ad milk, and butter, must rise in value 

year by year, so that a few years hence each 

cow will become much more profitable than 

she would be now, but he wil eoduahs con- 

tinue to sell his young stock to the butcher as 

soon as it shall have become old enough to 

kill for food.—Chicago Tribune. 


cows. 


FEEDING SHEEP. 





You must not collect a large flock of sheep 
before you get something for them to eat, and 
that something must be their natural food. 
That food is grass—grass that is sodded and 
perennial. The stomach of a sheep is small, 
and he eats but little at a time, and wants that 
little very often, and every two or three hours ; 
hence he should be where he can gather his 
own food. The tendency of all kinds of grain 
and dry provender is to make sheep unhealthy. 
A little grain before sending to the shambles 
is useful to he!'p fatten, but fat itself is a dis- 
ease and should be avoided so far as possible 
in all breeding animals. Likewise should the 
other extreme, namely, poverty, be avoided. 
I have seen sheep degenerate from poverty 
more in one generation than they could be im- 
proved in two or three. I have seen much in 
the papers about sheep loving bitter weeds, 
briars, sassafras and the like, and they are 
good scavengers for afoul farm. My sheep 
love the cultivated grasses best. I remember 
once to have killed some sassafras with sheep, 
but I also killed some of my sheep. It was 
done by confining them too long to the same 
territory, as well as to the same food. Sheep 
need to have their pasture changed at least 
once a month. And this new pasture is as 
much to force them to sleep in a new place as 
it is to give a variety of food. No sheep can 
be healthy long that sleeps on the same place 
and over his own excrement every night.— 
Farming World. 





PRESERVING THE FERTILITY OF FarMs.— 
In the case of the dairyman it makes a large 
difference what system he pursues. If the 
milk is sold, then a large amount of fertiliz- 


ing matter is lost to the soil, as milk is rich in 
nitrogen and phosphoric acid. If the milk is 
made into cheese, then the principal part of 
all the fertilizing matter of the milk 1s lost, 
as that is contained in the cheese. But if on- 
ly butter is sold, and the o—— — fed, 
and the droppings all saved an plied, very 
little fertiling i carried off. Dairying with 
butter as the product sold, is one of the most 
favorable plans of preserving the fertility of a 
of this’ The | farm. 


winter without confining them in a pen. I 
have an idea of building an annex pig house 
with a gravelled floor and a platform in one 
corner, with low sides to keep the bedding on 
it for a sleeping place, and so give the pigs a 
chance to exercise on the ground. Of course 


this ground floor must be elevated above the 
surface of the earth outside, or else the water 
will soak in and make it wet and muddy. A 
foundation could be put under it of small stones, 
and the gravel be put on 








pigs would have to be ringed, or they would 


Sheep husbandry is also equally favorable, 
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for there is nothing lost in this but the fleece 
and the lambs grown, which amount to a very 
small fraction of the fertilizing matter in the 
fodder eaten. Sheep leave at least 90 per 
cent of all the valaliis elements of the food 
eaten upon the soil. Animal husbandry is the 
most desirable for the perpetual fertility of 
the soil; but we must remind the farmer that, 
even at this day, greater losses occur from the 
want of care in saving the manure made from 
stock than from all other causes combined.— 
National Live-Stock Journal 


Rew England Farmer. 





BOSTON: 
SATURDAY, JULY 14, 1883. 


It is stated that Professor J. C. Greenough 
of the Rhode Island State Normal School, has 
accepted the Presidency of the Massachusetts 
State Aggieyltural College, and will enter up- 
on his duties at the beginning of the academic 


year. 





Tur advantages of Sharon as a place of resi- 
dence, and claimed to be the healthiest town in 
New England, are set forth in a neat pamphlet 
received from W. B. Wickes of that place. If 








more men like Mr. Wickes would publish the 
bright side of New England life, and, like 
him, help to develop her resources, there 
would be fewer deserted farms and residences 
thrown on the market for sale at ruinously 


low prices. 





The large hay crop of this season in Maine, 
Vermont and New York has caused a great 
influx of Canadian French laborers, who, 
when the harvest is completed, will return to 
their Canadian homes to spend the money they 
have earned on this side of the line. There 
used to be a saying among the farmers in our 
boyhood days, that ‘‘it is a mighty good hen 
that can pick up her living off of the Reigh- 
bors, and then come home to lay.” 





It is a curious question where all the new 
insect enemies to vegetation that are continu- 
ally appearing in our fields and orchards, have 
come from; whether they are newly created, 
or lately developed, or, if they have always 


existed, where they have been hiding hitherto, 
and what have they been living on? A new | 
insect has just turned up in the Illinois wheat | 
fields, and has been christened by the farmers, 

the ‘‘bull-worm.” It is thus described: The 
egg is brown and looks much like that of the 
Hessian fly. 
pale green grub, which burrows in the base of 


The pest appears first as a small 


the wheat stalks, scraping away the substance | 
and cutting them down. It is now changing | 
into the chrysalis state, from which it will | 
No 
but 


emerge later in the season a minute fly. 
one seems ever to have noticed it before, 
it is already doing a great amount of damage. 


Perhaps it is a little early to talk about next 
Fall’s agricultural fairs, but doubtless most of 
the County societies in New England have al- | 
ready settled upon the dates and places at 
which their exhibitions are to be held. We 
wish to make our usual annual list as full and 


as accurate as possible, and should be happy 
to include in it every show of agricultural or 
horticultural products, stock, poultry, ‘etc., 
that is to take place in New England. But 


we have no means of finding out the necessary 
particulars in regard to most of these fairs, 
except as they are communicated to us by the | 
oflicers of the Societies, and we would there- 
fore request our friends who may be in posi- 
the informa- 


tion possible with regard to their own local, | 


tion so to do, to forward us all 


village, or county exhibitions, particularly as 
to the times and places at which such exhibi- 
tions are to be held; and the earlier we can 
get such information, the better. 


English holders of Confederate 
to a fund 


Certain 
bonds are said to have subscribed 
which is to be used in the endeavor to procure 
from some of the Sovereign States included 
in the late Confederacy, payment of some part 
of the debts of that exploded government. 
This is ‘‘sending good money after bad” with 
a vengeance. Apart from the fact that sever- 
al of the Southern States have ‘‘re-adjusted” 
their honest debts, 
over, therefore 


or ‘‘scaled down” own 


since the war was and can 


hardly be expected to voluntarily assume the 


liability to pay for any ‘‘dead-horses,” it is to 
be noticed the of the United 
States expressly and in set terms forbids any 


Constitution 


State ‘‘to assume or pay any debt or obliga- 
tion incurred in aid of insurrection or rebel. 
lion against the United States,” and declares 
that ‘‘all such debts, obligations and claims 
shall be held illegal and void.” Only by the 
abrogation of this amendment to the Consti- 
tution, by a vote of two-thirds of all the States, 
could the first step be made towards paying 
our British cousins ‘‘for heating the poker.” 
Holders of the bonds that the State of Miss- 
issippi repudiated forty years ago, have also 
held a meeting in London to see if there were 
not some way of getting that State to make 
some sort of a settlement of those long out- 
Their prospect is not 


standing obligations. 
particularly brilliant, but it is fairly dazzling 
compared to that of the holders of Confeder- 
ate bonds, in that the State of Mississippi 
still lives, while the confederacy is dead, with- 


out heirs, and insolvent. 


LABOR IN MASSACHUSETTS. 

The Fourteenth Annual Report of the Bu- 
reau of Statistics of Labor, just received from 
Col. Carrol D. Wright, Chief of the Bureau, 
shows the same careful and intelligent work 
that have been so evident in previous reports 
from the same source. Figures and statistics 
are not always attractive, nor are ‘tabular 
statements,” in the main, 
reading, but still there appears to be no other 
way in which to present to the student, the 
man of business, or the politician, in a com- 
pact and intelligible form, the results of the 





very interesting 


searching and minute inquiry which has been 
made into the sources of material wealth, and 
the moral, social, and economical condition of 
those to whose labor the wealth of the com- 
munity is principally due. The statistics up- 
on which these tables are based, are taken 
principally from the United States census of 
1880, which was, as everybody knows, ex- 
tremely full and complete, and substantially 
accurate. 

The tables of ‘‘Time and Wages,” report 
the facts concerning 2440 manufacturing es- 
tablishments, each of which, in the census 
year, paid out $5000 or over forlabor. These 
establishments represent more than half the 
capital employed in manufacturing in the 
Commonwealth, and employ 207,793 persons 
out of the total for the whole State, of 289,- 
910. They are also fairly representative of 
the mechanical industries of the State, com- 
prising 460 shoe factories, 270 metal works, 
240 building establishments, 160 leather fac- 
tories, 160 clothing factories, 150 cotton mills, 
150 wool mills, 150 mabcine shops, 100 pub- 
lishing houses, 90 carriage-makers, and other 
kinds of factories less than 90 each. These 
factories paid wages ranging from 80 cents to 
$6 a day for skilled labor, and from 35 cents 
to $3 a day for common labor. Out of 2440 
establishments, 567 paid $2 for skilled labor, 
605 paid $2.50, 206 paid $3, 15 paid $4, 317 
did not report. Common labor had $1 a day 
in 471 factories, $1.25 in 391, $1.50 in 542, 
$1.75 in 118, $2 in 115, $3 in 1. 

As to time, the report finds out of 29,280 
possible months of labor 26,882 months or 
91.80 per cent were actually given. On an 
average every factory was running 11.57 
months, but only 11.01 months on full time, 
and .56 months on reduced time; for .43 of a 
month every factory was idle. Out of 2240 
factories, 1960 had 10 hours labor a day, 186 
had nine hours, 26 had eight hours, 27 had 
eleven hours and 24 had twelve hours. The 
eight-hour idea, then, is not a reality save in 
the mind. The shoe factories lost 401 months 
out of 5530, the builders lost 182 out of 2880, 
the worsted-mills lost no time, the cotton- 
mills lost 7 months out of 1800 ; the total loss 
was 1040 months out of 28,240. This shows 
good business, and very good operation. In- 
deed, the record is astonishing for the steadi- 
ness which it reports. This, in turn, results 





| heroine of the story. 
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in higher wages, which are desirable, and 
higher thrift, which is the real object of la- 
bor. The average wage per head and work- 
ing-day was $1 23, that is to say, out of 207,- 
793 employes, including men, women and 
children, each received on an average $358 10 
per year, or $1 23 per working day, of which 
there are 307 inthe year. ‘The wages for act- 
ual work were higher; a few persons have 
worked every day of the year. Thus brick- 
making shows very low yearly averages, be- 
cause it was conducted on but 198.27 days. 
The highest wages were paid by the musical- 
instrument factories, namely, $589.07 on an 
average; publishers paid $531 08;  brick- 
makers but $189 28 ; cotton-factories, $258.89 ; 
worsted-mills, $288 77; carriage-makers, 
$497 50; machine-makers, $488 39. 

In calculating profits an allowance of six 
per cent on the capital has been made, and 
ten per cent of the gross product for ex- 
penses, including rents, salaries, insurance 
and freights. Making these allowances, 
which eertainly cannot be considered as ex- 
cessive, it appears that 813 out of the 2440 
establishments considered, made no money at 
all; out of these, 29 did not cover their ex- 
penses for labor and material, to say nothing 
of rents, insurance, interest and the like. It 
is pointed out, however, that, generally speak- 
ing, the amount given as capital is too small, 
business being so largely carried on by the 
aid of credit and of borrowed money, so that 
it is evident that the margin of profit left to 
the invetsor in mechanical enterprises, over 
and above the risks of business, is by no 
means large. 

Prefixed to the statistical part of the Re- 
port, is a carefully considered and exhaus- 
tive report, prepared by Charles G. Fall, 
Esq., of the Suffolk bar, on the subject of the 
liability of employers to workmen for inju- 
ries received while in the discharge of their 
duties, which subject the bureau was directed 
by the Legislature of 1882 to investigate. 
Mrs. Harriet H. Robinson also contributes a 
very interesting chapter on ‘‘Early Factory 
Labor in New England,” drawn largely from 
her own experience in the days when the 
‘factory girls” were the true representative 
women of New England, the daughters of our 
own native farmers and mechanics. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
From Fords, Howard & Hulbert, New York, 
through Estes & Lauriat, we have received, 


Hor PLowsHARES. A Novel. By Albion W. Tour 
gee, Author of “A Fool’s Errand,” ete. $1.50 


Admirers of Judge Tourgee’s highly imaginative 
stories, will hardly need any recommendation to 
read this, the latest of his efforts in that direction, 
which for several months past has been runuing as 
a serial in the columns of The Continent. Like all 
of the author’s novels, it is intense, interesting and 
exciting, crowded with incident and action, the 
characters are generally well-drawn, despite some 
little exaggeration, and the descriptions of scenery 
and places are extremely graphic. The action 
the story takes place during the twenty vears just 
preceding the war of secession, and it hardly needs 
to be said, that the “irrepressible conflict” between 
freedom and slavery forms its subject and motive. 
The mere novel reader will of course read the book 


| simply for the story, and will be satisfied with it, 
| because considered as a story, it is admirably told, 
and the interest aroused in the first chapter is never 


allowed to flag; but the book is really much more 
than a novel, in that it reproduces the inner life 
and motive power of the decade previous to our 
civil war—the profoundest experience which our 
people and our land have passed through. Itisa 
book to be read by every lover of stirring fiction as 
well as every candid student of American history. 


From Harper & Bros., New York, through Cup- 
ples, Upham & Co. 


STRUCTURAL AND SYS8- 


COMPARATIVE ZOOLOGY, 
Late Professor 


TEMATIC. By James Orton, Ph. D. 
of Natural History in Vassar College. 


This is a new edition of a work that was first 
published in 1876, and has proved its value as a 
text-book of the science, through seven years of 
use in many high schools and colleges. It is in- 
tended simply as a book of instruction, aiming to 
present clearly and concisely the established facts 
and principles of Zoology, and omitting all debata- 
ble points and theoretical assumptions. The pres- 
ent edition has been revised, entirely on the lines of 
the original plan, by Professor E. A. Birge, of the 
University of Wisconsin, only such minor changes 
having been made as seemed to be demanded by 
the progress of knowledge in some branches of the 
The volume is very fully illustrated. 






science. 
FoR THE MAJor. By Constance Fenimore Woolson. 

Readers of Harper’s Magazine for the past few 
months can not have failed to read some chapters 
at least of Miss Woolson’s charming story, which 


| has been running as a serial in the pages of that 


magazine, and will be sure to welcomeit in the 
new and attractive form in which it has just been 


issued. The work is not as strong as the author's 


| previous novel “Anne,” but it contains at least one 


new and original character, in the person of the 
Major’s bright and courageous little wife, the real 
Such a village and such a 
community as “Far Edgerly” would hardly be im- 
aginable in a northern State, but somehow we find 
no difficulty in accepting it as in some sense a typi 
cal Southern village, and the people as true repre- 
sentatives of their class. The story is in some de- 
gree perplexing, and does not untangle itself just 
as the reader expects, but there are so many quaint 
people, and such bright touches of fancy in it, that 
the reader will hardly be content to lay it down un- 
til the end is reached. 

Mr. William J. Rolfe’s excellent edition of the 
works of Shakespeare is brought to a close with 
two volumes, one containing the Sonnets, the 
other, Venus and Adonis, and other poems. We 
have many times before spoken in terms of praise 
of Mr. Rolfe’s labors, which praise we take this 
final occasion to repeat. There is no respect in 
which the edition could be improved, bearing in 
mind the purposes for which it was originally de- 
signed, to furnish a text expurgated sufliciently to 
make it suitable for school or home reading, and 
containing only such notes as should assist, instead 
of confusing, the young reader. Mr. Rolfe has 
steadily kept these requirements in view, omitting 
no difficulties, and at the same time avoiding any 
great show of scholarship in the unnecessary dis- 
cussion of points that are clear enough to readers 
of ordinary intelligence. 

From James R. Osgood & Co., Boston, 

His SECOND CAMPAIGN. ‘Round Robin” Series. 

This is a love-story; the hero a Northern man 
and an ex-soldier, the heroine a Georgia girl of re- 
bellious antecedents, and the motive of the tale to 
show how love can overcome such trifling differ- 
ences as these. The story is pleasantly told, and 
ends all right, bnt the style is somewhat weak and 
“gushing” especially in its praise of everything 
Southern. 


From Lee & Shephard, Boston. 

GERMANY SEEN WITHOUT SPECTACLES, by Henry 
Ruggles, late U. S. Consul at the Island of Malta, 
and at Barcelona, Spain. 

Whatever objections on the score of good taste there 
may be to Mr. Ruggles’ free and unconventional style 
of expressing his views of German life, manners 
and society, it is not be denied that his book is ex- 
tremely entertaining and in some respects instrue 
tive, and would perhaps give the untravelled reader 
a better idea of the many differences between Ger- 
man and Americans in the common every day af- 
fairs of life than he would be likely to get if the 
subject were treated in a less familiar and informal 
style. Mr. Ruggles exercises fully the traveller’s 
right to criticise, and to compare what he observes 
abroad with what he has been accustomed to at 
home, in many instances unconsciously overlook- 
ing the influences which have for centuries been at 
work in shaping the national character of Ger- 
many, to so different a form from that which our 
two centuries of American life have scarcely begun 
to form in this country. Many of his criticisms 
are for this reason somewhat inadequate, but at 
the same time he writes so honestly and with such 
an evident intention of absolute fairness, that the 
reader whose acquaintance with Germany and 
German people may even be more intimate and of 
longer standing than that of the author, will read- 
ily overlook his rather outspoken provincialism. 
The book is excellently printed and illustrated, and 
will be found, on the whole, very entertaining. 


From G. P. Putnam’s Sons, N. Y., through Es- 
tes & Lauriat. 
X.Y. Z. By the author of “The Leavenworth Case.” 

This is one of the “detective stories” such as 
share with Indian adventures and pirate romances 
the admiration of a certain class of readers. The 
plot is somewhat cumbrous and mechanical, and 
sets one to wondering what the author would do 
with a genuine case of detective work, requiring to 
be attacked from the outside, instead of merely tak- 
ing down the edifice of crime which the reader is 
not permitted to forget was built by the author her- 
self. In this respect, however, the story is just like 
all others of its class, though the plot is too wildly 
melodramatie for probability. 
HER SAtLor Love. By Katherine 8. Macquoid. 

This is a very readable and interesting novel of 
English life, not too involved in plot to be easy 
reading for warm weather, and not so simple that 
one could go to sleep over it. Some of the devices 
of Mrs. Limber, the female villain of the play, are 
a little worn, such for instance, as the suppression 
of a very important letter for the purpose of mak- 
ng trouble between two lovers, and there are some 
other that are apparently stock properties 
of all , but in the main, the story, as we 
have said, is interesting and well told. 
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THE NEW PRESIDENT OF THE AG- 
RICULTURAL COLLEGE. 

The Boston Journal furnishes the following 
biographical sketch of Professor James C, 
Greenough of Providence, R. I., who has 
just been chosen by the Trustees of the Mas- 
sachusetts Agricultural College to the presi- 
dency of that institution: Prof. Greenough is 
a native of Wendell, Mass., where he was 
born in 1830. His grandfather was Rev. 
William Greenough, for half a century pastor 
of the first Congregational Church organized 
in Newton, and his father was Deacon Thomas 
Greenough, of Revolutionary fame, one of 
the thirty men to whom was intrusted, as a 
Committee of safety, the duty of providing 
for the public defence and of directing public 
affairs in those days of peril for Boston. 
Rey. William Greenough married Miss Lydia 
Haskins, a sister of Ralph Waldo Emerson's 
mother. Another sister was the mother of 
Prof. Charles U. Shepherd of Amherst, the 
eminent mineralogist. His boyhood was spent 
in his native town and in part in Portland, 
Me., where he attended school while living in 
the family of his uncle, but it was on his fa- 
ther’s farm at Deerfield that the hard-working 
boy became aman. All his leisure time was 
improved by assiduous study and with useful 
reading, and the winters were generally de- 
voted to teaching. In 1856 he entered the 
Normal School at Westfield, and after a brief 
course in that institution he taught a select 
school in Hawley, and subsequently became 
Principal in a grammar school in Gloucester. 
In the following year he taught the Rockport 
Grammar and High School. From Rockport 
he went to Salem and became the Principal of 
the Hacker Grammar School, but had not 
been there long before he received the ap- 
pointment of First Assistant Principal of the 
Westfield Normal School. This position he 
held fifteen years, obtaining leave of absence 
only to complete the course at Williams Col- 
lege, from which he was graduated with high 
honors with the class of 1860. Soon after re- 
suming his full duties at Westfield he married 
the daughter of Hon. Wm. G. Bates, and, at 
his father-in-law’s suggestion, he employed 
his vacations and his other leisure in the study 
of the law, and in 1865 was admitted to the 
Bar in Springfield. Soon after he was licensed 
to preach, and during the later years of his 
residence in Westfield was employed a large 
part of the time in preaching on Sundays in 
the neighboring towns. In 1871, having in 
the interim declined several flattering calls to 
teach, Mr. Greenough accepted the position 
of Principal of the Rhode Island State Nor- 
mal School, which he has held to the present 


time. 


the 
Hlouse of Commons on Tuesday, Mr. Henry 
Chaplin, Conservative member from Mid-Lin- 


DiskaAseD CatTrLeE IN ENGLAND. — In 


colnshire, moved that, in view of the preva- 
lence of the foot and mouth disease, the im- 
portation of live cattle should not, in future, 
be permitted from countries whose preventive 
laws, or the sanitary condition of whose cattle 
did not afford reasonable security against the 
extension of the disease. Mr. J. G. Dodson, 
chancellor of the duchy of Lancaster, said that 
the motion meant the absolute prohibition of 
The 


ment was unable to agree to the motion, but 


the importation of live stock. govern- 
would assent to the appointment of a select 
committee to inquire into the question of the 
foot An amendment in 
favor of such select committee was, however, 
negatived, and Mr. Chaplin’s motion was sub- 
sequently carried by a vote of 200 to 192, the 


and mouth disease. 


members of the government voting with the 
minority. 


Tuer Massachusetts Seciety for the Promotion of 
Agriculture, which has done so much in an un- 
obtrusive and practical way to foster the stock-rais- 
ing interests of the Commonwealth, propose to add 
to their previous good works, by offering for sale 
130 imported rams and ewes of the best breeds, to 
the farmers of Massachusetts, who will thus be en- 
abled to introduce new blood into their flocks at 
much lower prices than they could possibly import 
the animals at their own individual expense. An 
advertisement in another column details the condi- 
tions and particulars of the sale. 


“My horse was very lame with Naricular Joint 
Disease,” says W. EF. Peterson, of Waltham, Mass. 
“Ellis’s Spavin Cure has cured him.” It never 
disappoints. 


Tue town of Waldo, Florida, claims to have the 
largest orange tree in the world. It was planted 65 
years ago, and its dimensions are: Height, 34 feet; 
spread of branches from tip to tip, 58 feet; and 
girth one foot above the base of trunk, 9 feet and 2 
inches. It has borne more than 12,000 oranges in 
one season. 


To most children the bare suggestion of a dose 
of castor oil is nauseating. Why not, then, when 
physic is necessary for the little ones, use Ayer’s 
Cathartic Pills? They combine every essential and 
valuable principle of a cathartic medicine, and 
being sugar-coated are easily taken. 


Tue locusts are committing great ravages in 
some Russian provinces. In Charkoff, Taganrog 
and other places, many thousand acres have been 
despoiled by the terrible pest, notwithstanding 
great exertions to destroy them. Six thousand 
soldiers were sent to aid the people of one district, 
but they were powerless to stay the evil. 


As a cure for Heart Disease, nervousness and 
sleeplessness, Dr. Graves’ Heart Regulator is un- 
surpassed. 30 years’ trial proves it. $1 per bottle 
at your druggist. 


Hiscellancous Items. 





t& President Chamberlain of Bowdoin Col- 
leve has sent in his resignation. 

te New York contains more Roman Cath- 
olics than any other city in the world. 

Dr. Prerce’s “Favorite Prescription” is the de- 
bilitated woman’s best restorative tonic. 

te A Florida gardener has netted $10,000 
in cucumbers this season, and is now shipping 
the crop of tomatoes off from 150 acres. 

te Georgia has nearly $19,000,000 invest- 
ed in factories, which give employment to 
nearly 18,000 employes. 

tA clerk in the Pension Office at Wash- 
ington and an outside accomplice have been 
arrested for conspiring to defraud pensioners. 


ty Helpless Irish paupers sent to Canada, 
are being sent across the line to become bur- 
dens upon cities in the United States. 


te The thunder storm on the Fourth did a 
great deal of damage at Dover and vicinity 
and other places in New Hampshire. 


t@ Fire on Essex street, Salem, Monday 
morning, did about $11,000 damage in a 
building owned by the Jewett heirs. 

te A movement for placing a temperance 
Presidential ticket in the field in 1884, is said 
to be taking shape at the West. 

te There is no ae of an immediate 
termination of the New Hampshire Senatorial 
struggle. 

te The New Hampshire grange, Patrons 
of Husbandry, will hold a picnic at Weirs the 
last week in August. 

t= Five thousand acres of growing crops 
in Dakota were destroyed last Tuesday by a 
hail storm. 


te The July report of the Department of 
Agriculture shows a very genegal improve- 
ment in the condition of the crops throughout 
the country. 

te The strawberry crop in New Bruns- 
wick is this year reported to be unusually 
large, and the berries unusually fine. Some 
have already reached the Boston market. 


te The official report of the loss of the U. 
S. 8. Ashuelot in Chinese waters, owing to 
the drunkenness of Commander Mullan, is 
published. 


te About 500 children left New York for 
the Lake Champlain region Monday afternoon, 
under the auspices of the Tribune's fresh air 
fund. 


te Thomas Webster, Postmaster of North 
Sanbornton, N. H., committed suicide last 
Sunday, on account of financial embarrass- 
ment. 

t= Mrs. Scoville has brought suit against 
her divorced husband in Chicago that he be 
compelled to contribute to her support, and 
be restrained from defrauding her of her prop- 
erty. 

ce A y of cowboys were fired upon by 
officers while running a muck Dodge 
City, Kan., and one of them named John Bal- 
] kill His friends threaten to kill ev- 
ery officer in the town. 


te The Chicago authorities are cutting all 
electric light wires which are not run under- 
ground. reason —_— is that the com- 
ies are too eager in their competition to 
nent insulate their wires, endangering life 
and property. : 
t@ Rabbits have become such a plague in 
ae South page Laer a tg Spars 
any ve in his posses- 
sient os aaah. he be liable to a fine of 
$500, or imprisonment not ing six 





removed 





te Twenty-six buildings were destroyed 
by fire in Evansville, Minnesota, last Friday, 
the property loss reaching $150,000. 


te The pt mill of Moore, Arms & 
Thompson at Bellows Falls, Vt., was damaged 
by fire to the extent of $10,000 on the Fourth. 


te The wheat harvest is now in progress 
throughout Central Illinois. The late rains 
improved the crop amazingly, and many fields 
will afford a large yield. 


te An embankment on land of the New- 
market Manufacturing Company, at Newmar- 
ket, N. H., caved in, yma J Patrick Mullen, 


and seriously injuring Napoleon Bolieau. 


t¥ The hostile Apache Indians, recently 
captured by General Crook, are to be kept on 
the San Carlos reservation, in charge of the 
War Department. 


te Mrs. Maria Von Elsner, professionally 
known as Mlle. Litta, a well-known operatic 
and concert artist, died at Bloomington, IIl., 
Saturday morning. 


te Bleakie & Co.’s mill at Amesbury, 
Mass., was struck by lightning last Thursday 
afternoon, and burned, the property loss reach- 
ing $100,000. 

te One of the mills of the Hurlburt Pa- 
per Company at South Lee was destroyed by 
fire on the 4th, the loss amounting to $75,- 
000. 


t= Several more land slides have occurred 
near the Crawford House in the White Moun- 


tains, very materially changing the face of 


Nature in that picturesque locality. 


te The new Cunarder, Aurania, was so se- 
riously injured on her first voyage to New 
York that several months may elapse before 
she is again ready for sea. 

te A strict quarantine against vessels from 
possibly cholera-infected ports in ,the Medi- 
terranean, has been established at all the At- 
lantic and Gulf ports in this country. 


te Rufus Hatch says: ‘‘The trade dollar 
must go. It was manufactured especially for 
the Chinese. The Chinese were invited to 
go some time since. Now the trade dollar's 
turn has come.” 

te French Canadians are coming into 
Maine in larger numbers than usual this hay 
season, the larger crop demanding more help 
and, consequently, higher wages. than for some 
years past. 

te A widow with six children, who was 
‘tassisted” to emigrate from Ireland to Cana- 
da, has found her way to New York city, 
where she entreats the authorities to send her 
back to Lreland. 

Youne or middle aged men suffering from ner- 
vous debility, loss of memory, premature old age, 
as the result of bad habits, should send three 
stamps for part VII of Dime Series pamphiets. 
Address Wor.p’s DisreENsARY MEDICAL Associa- 
rion, Buffalo, N. Y. 

te Secretary Chandler has issued an order 
that naval officers attached to cruising war 
vessels, especially commanding officers, are 
expected to leave their families at their fixed 
places of abode. 

te The Iowa State treasurer has just paid 
the last dollar of the State war debt, in addi- 
tion to which the State has no other indebted- 
ness of any character not covered by funds 
now in the treasury. 


te United States Attorney-General Brews- 
ter has rendered an opinion that the exporta- 
tion of whiskey in bond to Bermuda for the 
purpose of evading the payment of taxes 
thereon is illegal. 


te Immense placer deposits of gold have 
been discovered in Lower California, but ow- 
ing to the great scarcity of water in that coun- 
try, it is doubtful if they can be successfully 
worked. 

te It is reported from Nicaragua that 
much of the work done on the Panawa Canal 
has been lost through recent rains. More 
than $3,000,000 have already been spent on 
the canal. 


te A ton of silver coin is now being turn- 
ed out daily at the Philadelphia Mint. The 
most of this is in dollars, and some small coin, 
notably dimes. The demand for five cent 
nickels is in advance of the ability to supply. 


te The Northern Pacific and the Oregon 
Railway and Navigation Companies have is- 
sued orders forbidding agents to receive for 
transportation ardent spirits, wines or beer, 
consigned to places within an Indian reserva- 
tion. 

te The Sargent & Nichols ice houses, 
seven in number, at Lake Pentucket, in Ha- 
verhill, were burned last week. The fire was 
probably incendiary, as when it was discov- 
ered each building was on fire. Loss $20,- 
000, 


te Whalers from the Arctic Ocean, de- 
clare that the past winter was a very severe 
one, and express considerable doubt as to the 
possibility of the recently despatched relief 
expedition reaching Lieut. Ray’s party at 
Point Barrow. 

te This is the last week of suspension of 
work in the Pennsylvania anthracite coal 
mines, and it is understood by Schuylkill op- 
erators that no further restrictions in produc- 
tion will be made for the month. Stocks of 
coal are very low. 

te The barns on Captain Josiah S. Kener- 
son’s Jersey Queen stock farm, at Barnet, 
Vt., were struck by lightning last Thursday 
evening, killing four hogs. The entire herd 
of Jerseys had just been turned out of the 
barns. 


t= Harry, the twelve-year-old son of Julius 
A. Morrill, agent of Scribner & Sons, was 
drowned in the Connecticut River, at Bellows 
Falls, last Saturday, while bathing with three 
companions. He could not swim, and jumped 
off the mill shute. 


te A Montana firm bought 5000 head of 
cattle on the Sun River range, about a year 
ago, for $135,000 cash. They were sold toa 
Colorado syndicate recently for $255,000, the 
increase in the value and the increase in the 
herd netting $100,000 in one year. 


te Treasury officials at Washington say 
that the trade dollar agitation was commenced 
by brokers, whose object was to depreciate the 
value of the coin in order that they might 
purchase them cheap, confident that Congress 
would redeem them at a price which will 
realize a large profit. 

te A train on the Kansas Pacific Railroad 
was overtaken by a tornado the 22d ult., 
while approaching the town of Victoria, and 
compelled to come to a standstill in the shel- 
ter of a bluff in order to avoid being blown 
from the track. When the gale struck the 
town the houses seemed to collapse and great 
damage was done. 

TO CONSUMPTIVES. 

Reader, can you believe that the Creator affiicts 
one-third of mankind with a disease for which 
there is no remedy? Dr. R. V. Pierce’s “Golden 
Medical Discovery” has cured hundreds of cases of 
consumption, and men are living today—heglthy, 
robust men—whom physicians pronounced incur- 
able, because one lung was almost gone. Send 
two stamps for Dr. Pierce’s pamphlet on Consump- 
tion and kindred Affections. Address Wor p’s 
DIsPENSARY MEDICAL ASSOCIATION, Buffalo, }. 


te The egg trade of Canada with the Unit- 
ed States has grown to enormous proportions. 
During the year ending June 30, 1877, only 
114,624 dozen of Canadian eggs were sent to 
the United States. In the year ending June 
30, 1882, the number had risen to 10,155,315 
dozen, valued at $1,581,873, or over 154 cts. 
per dozen. 


te Newburyport suffers from the green- 
head fly. a local pest, found only between Bos- 
ton and Wells, Me. It is longer than the or- 
dinary black fly, is more persistent than the 
mosquito, and swarms the meadows during 
July, a terror to cattle. The farmers house 
their cattle by day, and pasture them at night 
to protect them from the poisonous bite of the 
insect. 

te Postmaster-General Gresham has de- 
cided that the order of Postmaster-General 
Key, issued on the 13th of November, 1879, 
forbidding the delivery of money orders and 
registered letters to the Louisiana Lottery 
Company is still in force, and will be execut- 
ed. The effect of this decision will practical- 
ly be to break up the business of all lottery 
concerns in this country that receive money 
through the mails. 


te It is now expected that the Northern 
Pacific railroad will be completed by Sept. 
lst, and preparations are making for the 
event. The last spike driven is to be made of 
ure gold, and to be entered by President Vil- 
4 and driven home by other officials and 
dignitaries. The sledge is to be of silver 
with ebony handle. Facilities for reaching 
the spot will be provided by the company, 
and over 400 guests will be invited. 


t= On the night of the Fourth, two houses 
and a barn at South Halifax, Mass., known as 
the Fuller place, took fire and were wholly con- 
sumed. One house was occupied by a man 
named Barker, who lived there alone. The 
next morning his body was found in the ruins. 
It is pean 


that there was a wound in the 
head, whether made by a falling timber, or 
done by some one who entered house and 
set it on fire, is not known. 
te The State Almshouse at Bridgewater, 
was totally destroyed by fire on Saturday 
last. The number of inmates was 163, 
of which 89 were prisoners under sentence 
for vagrancy and such like minor offences ; 
the rest were State paupers. A colored man 
named Gilmore, who was ing out a sen- 
tence at the institution, and who di 
during the confusion incident u 
Mt eines "Dy cat 
set ing on fire. By i 
Governor, the inmates have been temporarily 
to other places of confinement. 








tw Widow Neal of South Berwick Junction, 
Me., visited her sheep pasture Monday, and 
found 27 of a flock of 33, dead. They were 
killed by lightning, probably last Saturday 
night. 

cer A cere train on the New York & 
New England Railway was derailed at Med- 
way on Monday, by running over a plank 
which had been accidentally left lying upon 
the track. Several passengers were injured. 


te Aroostook, Me., lumbermen are much 
worried over the large amount of dying spruce, 
and propose to have an investigation by scicn- 
tists. eanwhile, the guna sala of the 
lumbermen is that the trees die of old age. 


te Tremendous forest fires are raging 
south of Kalamac, Oregon. Six miles of the 
railroad and two locomotives have been de- 
stroyed at Oak Point logging camp. The 
flames extend for miles, and are raging so 
fiercely that it is unsafe to investigate the 
losses. 


te Counterfeit issues of the first issue of 
the new five-cent piece, are in circulation. 
The imitation is a very poor one, of light lead 
color, and the thirteen stars surrounding the 
head of the Goddess of Liberty are much 


smaller than on the original piece. There is 
an open space below the bottom of the V_ in 
the latter coin. In the counterfeit the V al- 


most touches the wreath underneath. 


tw An east-bound passenger train on the | 


New York & New England Road, collided 
last Monday evening with a gravel train, one 
mile east of Plainville, Ct. The collision oc- 
curred on the curve, both trains running rap- 
idly. George Knickerbocker, engineer of the 
passenger train, remained at his post, reversed 
fie engine, was caught in the wreck, horribly 
crushed and instantly killed. Two express 
messengers were also killed, and several pas- 
sengers were injured. The accident was 
caused by the failure of the telegraph opera- 
tor at Plainville to give the conductor of the 
passenger train orders to wait at that station 
for the gravel train to pass. 


A SrranGe Inscriprion.—In a certain cemetery 

is a tomb with this inscription : 

“This stone was raised by Sarah’s lord, 

Not Sarah's virtues to record— 

For they're well known to all the town— 

But it was raised to keep Sarah down.” 
We don’t know what ailed Sarah, but we 
to say that if Sarah had had Hunt’s Remedy, her 
“lord” would not have had the satisfaction of rais- 
ing a monument to her. Diseases of the kidneys, 
liver, and urinary organs keep people down even 
more effectually than monuments, but Hunt's 
Remedy is the great healer that overcomes these 
diseases, and lifts men up to health and vigor. 
Many a man who is in a fair way to have a monu- 
ment in some cemetery within a year, would have, 
like Hezekiah of old, a new lease of life by taking 
Hunt’s Remedy. 


The Markets. 
BOSTON RETAIL PRICES. 


Inside of Faneuil Hall Market. 
WEDNESDAY, July 1], 1883. 

(Corrected weekly by HiLTon & Woopwankp, No. 
5, Vealand Mutton; Gro. H. RUSSELL, Nos. 17 & 19, 
Poultry and Game ; H. Birnp & Co., Nos. 38 & 40, Bees, 
Pork, Lard and Hams; Crosny, Bros. & Co., Nos. 
57 & 59, Butter, Cheese and Eggs; 
Co., Nos. 88 & 90, Fruit and Vegetables; SHATTUCK 
& Jones, No. 128, Fish; Gro. E. RICHARDSON & 
Co., No. 1, F. H. Square, Fruit and Nuts. | 





Butter, Cheese and Eggs. 





Butter, # h— Cheese, ¥ hb. .12 @. 16 
Lump, «+. @.60| Sage, 2 eB @. 2 
Creamery, . . a. 30 Brie,each,. .. @. 30 
Prime tub,. .22 @. 25 | Neufchatelea. @. 6 
2d quality,. .20 @. 22 | Eggs,# doz. .20 @. 21 
common, ..15@. 18 | Cape, ....22@. 2 

Fruits and Berries. 

Apples—# pk .40 @. 50 Hamburg, h.. @. . 

Blackberries,bx20 @. 25 Lemons, # doz 25 a. 30 

Blueberries,bx . @. 25 Oranges, # doz 40 @. 70 

Cherries, ¥ th .15 a. 20 | Pineapples, ea. 15 a. 2 

Cranberries, qt . @. 20 | Raspberries, bx 30 4. 40 

Cocoanuts,ea .5 @ 8 |Strawberries,bxl5 q@. 25 

Currants, bx .15 a. 20 |Watermelons,eads0 a. 75 

Grapes— | 

Fruits and Nuats--Dry and Canned. 

Almonds, # h.20 @. 30 ,Prunes,#?h ..8 @. 20 








Apples, # bh. .15 @. 20 | Peaches, # bh .30 @. 35 
Castana,#? hb .. @. 1 #qtcan.. .2 a4. % 
Citron, # th . .18 @. 20 | Raisins,lay’s #16 @. 30 
Dates, # bh ..10a@. 15} Valencias,# 10 @. 13 
Figs, # th ...15 @. 30 |Shagbarks,#@ qt 64@. 8 
Filberts, # th .15 @. 20 | Walnuts, Eng.. 15 @. 20 
Peanuts, # th .10 @. 15 | Naples, . - @. 20 
Pecans, . . - «14 @. 17 | Zante cur’nts, 10 @. 12 
Vegetables. 
Beans, ¥ pk . .87 @ 100 | Potatoes, #@ pk . @. 40 
string, # pk - &. # bushel o @18 
Beets, #@ pk ... @. 40 Y? bbl .. .275 @ 300 
@abbages, ea .10 @. 15 |Rhubarb,h ... @. 
Carrots, #@ pk .. @. 75 |Sage and Thyme 
Cucumbers,ea . @. 3 Tboh «2c cce Oe 6 
Lettuce, # head . @. 5 |Squashes 
Mushrooms, h 50 @. 75 Marrow, # bh) .5@. 6 
Onions, #@ pk .. @. 62 Summer, ea >a. 6 
Peas, split, #@ qt. @. 10 | Tomatoes, qt .10 @. 15 
green, pk ... @. 50 |Turnips,#@ pk .. @. 40 
Meats--Fresh. 
Beef, # h— Mutton— 
Sirloin steak @. 28 | legs, #h ..13 @. 17 
Round do... .15 @. | foreqr,#b .10 @. 13 
Rib, roast . .15 @. chops, # bh. .17 @. 23 


« -10 @. 12 | Pork, # bh— 


Chuck rib ° 

Soup pieces. .6 @. 8 | Roast & steakll @. 13 

Liver. .. +. -8 @. 10 |Suet, VB... .9@. il 
Haslet, sheep,ea. @. 10 |Tallow,# th ..8 g. 10 
Lamb— Veal, hind qr h 17 @. 20 

hind qr, #@%.15 @. 25 | foreqr....l@. 

fore qr.¥# th .10 @. 18 | loins, ... Ua. B 
Lard, leaf, #? h 12 @. 15 | Sweetbreads, 30 a. 50 


Tried, ....16@. 20! 
Meats--Salt, Smoked, &c. 


Pork, hams, # h13 @. 16 Smoked, ea .87 @ 100 
Bacon, # bh .12 @. | Sheep do.#@dz. @. 50 
Shoulders,¥ 10 @. 13 |Pigs’feet,#@ Mh . @. 8 
Salt, # th ..12 @. 14 |Sausage,# th .10 @. 15 

Beef, corned,¥ 10 @. 13 Bologna, ¥ th 12 @. 15 
Smoked, # t.20 @. 25 |Tripe,# bh .. Wa. 


Tongues, #@ tb .1 @. 
Poultry and Game. 

Chickens, # h .40 @. 45 
spring, # b .60 @.70 


Pigeons, # doz2 00 @ 25 
squabs, #@ pr.75 @ 1 








Ducks, choice, 15 a. 20 | Pigs, sck’g,ea 150 @ 300 
Fowls,#@ th ..15 @. 20 quarters, # hb 10 @. 15 
Geese, # th ... @. 15 | Turkeys,— 
Green, # bh .18 @. 2 choice, # th .25 @. 30 
Fish--Fresh, 
Bass,# fh .... @. 20 jHalibut,#@h .. @. 
Bluetish,¥? th... @. 12 | chicken, # th . @. 17 
Cod, WH ..+% @ 7 | Mackere lea. .10@. 15 
pickled, # bh. . @. 8& | Spanish, # th . @. 30 
tongues,#@th.. @. 15 |Perech,doz.... @. Ub 
cheeks, # th .. @. 10 |Pickerel,# th. 12 @. 15 
liver oil, qt .. @. 40 |Trout,salmon,#% a. 15 
Cusk, # th... . @. 6 |Salmon,fresh,h®. a@. 30 
Eels, Wh... - @. 15 ISturgeon, Piss Oe 2 


Flounders,ea. .6 @. 10 pererenem, ® tb 
Haddock, #h.. @. 7 

Fish--Dry, Smoked, Shell, &c. 
Cod, dry, ¥ th. .8 @. 10 Mackerel— 
Clams, # gall @. 7 Salt,each ... @. 8 
Crabs,soft shell,dz @ 100 Salt, # kit .3 
Green turtle, #  @. 20 Lobster,#?h... @. 


OO a 5 


Halibut, smkd,¥? fh @. 17 |Oysters—Com.stew 
Fins, Wh... @. 12 gall ...10@1# 
Herrings, do. # dz @. 20 |Salmon,smkd 20 @. 25 
Scaled, # box . @. 35 Pickled, # th. . @. 20 
Little neck clams— | Tongues and Sounds 
7100 ~. cee O@- Wi FReevcecve @- 1% 


BOSTON PRODUCE MARKET. 
WEDNESDAY, July 11, 1883. 
There is a tolerably active business doing in the 
produce market, and d¢ alers in garden truck and fruits 
are especially busy. 

Butter.—Keceipts of the week 20,871 pkgs and 3083 
boxes. The market has ruled dull and prices all round 
area shade lower, though hardly quotably so. We 
quote choice freshly-made Western creamery at 214 


22c # th, fancy higher; good to choice freshly-made do | 


at 20a2ic; Western dairy at 154@17c; ladle-packed at 
144 16c; fair to good at 10a13c; fresh Northern cream- 


eries nominal at 224@23c, some higher; fresh New York | 


dairy at 19420c; do Vermont at 10420c; Franklin 
county at 20a2lc; fair to good at 17 a Ise. 

The St. Albans, Vt., butter market was dull and de. 
clining. The general price was Isalve; selections, 
20a2ic; fair to good, lal7ce. The shipments were 
1500 tubs. 





Cheese.—Receipts of the week 14,440 boxes and | | 


bbl. The market continues very dull, the demand 
being restricted to the wants of buyers, and foreign 
advices showing lower prices abroad. Good to choice 
is quoted at 9410c # th. and fair to good at 8u¥e ¥ tb. 

At Utica, N. Y., there were sales of 12,000 boxes 
cheese at 9}@10c.; ruling price 9jc. Three thousand 
boxes were sold on commission. The market was un 
expectedly strong, and was firmin the face of heavy 
receipts. 

At Little Falls, N. Y., the sales were 12,000 boxes. 
Fancy colored, 2500 boxes, at Yjc.; white, 9}a¥ic. 
The colored was firm at the price; which was dull. 

2ge@8-—Receipts of the week 6869 boxes and 23 
bbls. The market is firm and prices, especially for 
fresh stock, are very firm. We quote fresh Eastern at 
19¢; New York and Vermont at 18c; Northern at 18¢; 
Island, Nova Scotia and New Brunswick at 174c; 
Western nominal at 1644 17c. 

Beans.—There has been a more active demand and 
prices are not greatly changed. We quote large hand 
yicked pea-beans at $2.2542.30 # bush; choice small 
hand-picked do at $2.5042.55, and choice screened do 
at $1.0042.2 # bush; hand-picked medium at $2.25, 
and choice screened do at $2.104@2.15; common beans 
at 21.90$2.10 # bush; choice improved yellow-eyes at 
$3.90; old-fashioned yellow-eyes at $3.8045.85 and red 
kidneys nominal at $3.45 43.50. 

Vegetables.—Old potatoes are no longer quotable, 
though there are still a few in the market; new stock 
from the South are arriving freely, and prices range 
from $242.75 # bbl. Asparagus is done, for the sea- 
son; green peas are selling at $444.50 # bbl; string 
beans at 75ca$1 per bushel; new beets at 2a2zke # 
bunch; new turnips at 2a3c # bunch; cabbage at 864 
$7 # 100; summer squash at 50c # bush; green onions 
at 15@20c # doz; cucumbers, native, at lalje each; 
Southern do at 25c # crate; lettuce at 2c # doz; 
Southern tomatoes at $343.75 # crate, and marrow 
squash at $3.50a4 # bbl. 











Fruit.—Old apples are out of the market; new | 


apples vary considerably in quality, and prices range 
from $142 per crate. Evaporated apples are quiet and 
easy at 134 l6c # hand Northern and Eastern quar- 
tered and sliced command #4 llc, and North Carolina 
sliced, new, 7412c # ih. The strawberry season is over, 
a few only coming to market from “down East.” 
Blackberries sell at Sal5c., blueberries at l0420c., 
ye at $254a35c. per box, and cherries at 10q15e 
¥ b. 


Poultry.—The tone is moderately steady, and 
fowls and freslr-killed turkeys are higher. Spring 
chickens are 30440c. We quote fresh fowls at 18 a20c; 
green se at Z3a25c; green ducks at 22a25e; choice 

oun, Gecthern turkeys firm at 25@28e, and fresh- 
Lied turkeys dull at 19@20¢ for good to choice. Phila- 
delphia squabs are $444.50 ¥ doz. 
sh Meats.—The beef trade is dull, and prices 
are slightly lower; we quote hind quarters at 11a 12ic, 
and fore do at 5446c ¥ %. In other fresh meats the 
demand is moderate. Veal is coming forward in poor 
order. Choice spring lambs sell at 2a4l3c¥ hb. We 


uote choice mutton at 9@10c ¥ Ih; common to fair at | 


9c; choice fall lamb at l0allc; common at 9@10c; 
Eastern veal at 5@ 9c. 

Hay and Straw.—The demand for hay continues 
small and prices are easy. We quote choice prime hay 
at $17@18; medium hay at $15416; choice Eastern 
fine at $14@15; poor at #12414, and damaged at #10@ 
$12, with Eastern swale at 9; rye straw in moderate 
supply at $14@15, and oat straw at $9 ¥ ton. 





PRODUCE MARKETS. 


New York, July 10, 1883.—Cotton—market quiet; 
forward deliveries fairly active; middling uplands at 
10 3-16c; do New Orleans at 107-l6c. Flour—market 
dull in some instances a shade lower; ex de- 
a limited inquiry from the} trade; 
sales No 2 at $2 4043 50; superfine Western and State 
at good extra at $3 9044 40; 
$4 504675; common to = 

at 


venture | 


SANDS, Furser & | 


FAMILY | NEWSPAPER. ----SATURDAY, JULY 


yellow Western at $343 40; Brandywine at $3 4045 50. 
Wheat—market weak, with a light export and fair 
city milling demand; speculation quite brisk; sales, 
No 3 red at $1 08; No 2red at $113j)4@1 14; No 1 red 
State at $1 1844119; No 1 white do at $1 18}; No2 
| red July at #1 1141 114; do August at $1 12441 14; do 
September at $1 Liga! 164; do October at $1 16) 41 18}. 
Rye lower; State at 69c; Western at 63\c. Corn— 
Market weak and irregular, with a fair export de- 
mand and an active speculative trading; sales No 3 at 
56c; No 2 at 59jc; Southesn yellow at 67¢; No 2 July 
at 58,a60)c; do August at 50)a6ljc; do September at 
60} abzhe; do October at 62463\c. Oats—market mod. 
erately active; No 3 at 40c; do white at 4c; No 2 at 
42u42\e; do white at 46c; No 1 at 43c {do white at 55c; 
mixed Western at 42ha46c; white do at 46) 4@52c ; mix 
ed State at 434c; white do at 52a@54c; No 2 July at 41j 
ai2jc; do August at 383 439)c; do September at 56ha 
S7c. Pork lower; spot mess at $16 50; family mess at 
| gio. Beef depressed. Beef hams held tirmr at $28. 
| Tierce beef nominal; city extra India mess at $19@20. 
Cut meats steady; pickled bellies at 9c; pickled hams 
at 1$)a@l4c; shoulders at 8jc; middles nominal; long 
clear at 8§c. Lard—market heavy and unsettled, clos- 
ing depressed; sales prime steam on the spot at #8 97} 
910; July at $8 9744925; August at $9 O44 38; for 
September at $9 174945; October at $¥ 2249 47; city 
steam at $8 854800; refined for South America at 
$10 10410 15. Butter weak; State at 15@23\c; West 
ern at l0@z2c; Pennsylvania creamery at 24a@25\c. 
Cheese dull; State at 54@10jc; Western flat at dase; 
skims at 2@5he. 











Chicago, July 10, 1883.—Flour unchanged; com. 
mon to choice spring at $5 50@5; Minnesotas at $3 50 
a4 25; bakers’ at $545 75; patents at $6 5047 50; win- 
ter wheat at $4a6 25. Wheat—regular lower at 7\c 
for July; 90§ for August; $lal O1f for September; 
#1034 for October; No 2 Chicago spring at 97,a97\c; 
No 3 do at 8c. Corn generally lower at 49}c, cash and 
July; 49je for August; 49jc for September and Octo 
ber. Oats weak at S4jc cash; 344c for July; 28gc for 
August; 27\c for September. Rye unchanged at 55c. 
Vork lower at $14 20@14 25, cash and July; $14 254 
14 274 for August; $14 40a14 424 for September, and 
| $14 45414 474 for October. Lard lower at $8 70, cash 

July; #8 7540877) for August, $8 85.48 87) for Septem- 
| ber, and #8 9548 974 for October. 
shoulders at $660; short rib at $7 50; short clear at 
| 8 10. 


Milwaukee, July 10, 1883.—Flour nominal. Wheat 
weak; No 2 Milwaukee, cash, at “6c; July at 96jc; 
August at 08j, and September at $1 00g. Corn higher; 
| No2at Slike. Oats lower; No 2 at 35jc; white at 36he. 
Rye dull; No 1 at 54c; No 2 at Sze. Barley nominal. 
No 3 spring extra at 47¢ bid. Provisions lower; mess 
pork at #1445, cash and July, and $14 55 for August. 
Lard at $8 80, cash and July, and $585 for August. 
Hogs lower at #5 4045 75. 








Cincinnati, July 10, 1883.—Pork nominally $16. 
Lard weak at $8 624. Bulk meats lower; shoulders at 
$6 25; clear rib at $750. Bacon lower; shoulders at 
#775; clear rib at $9; cleam sides at $975. Hogs 
weak; common and light at #54615; packing and 


butchers’ at $5 7546 20. 


BOSTON WHOLESALE PRICES. 


Carefully Corrected Weekly. 
WEDNESDAY, July 11, 1883. 
Beeswax. Do. light, ewt.60 @. 70 


Cast Iron, ewt. 75 @. 
White rags, # % 3h@. 5 
Colored do. ¥ th lj@. 2 
Folded newsp’sh Ilha. 1j 
Waste paper@ th b@. jf 

: 

i 


Yellow, # B. .37 @. 4 
White, #?B . .40@. 55 
Coal. 

Cannel, ¥ ton 10 00 @16 00 

Anthracite, # 2000 ths— 


Aq 


Manilla rope ¥ b3 a. 


$ 
retail, . . .550 @ 575 |Softwoolragst 8&8 @. &} 
cargo, « . »-500,@ 510 |Oldcarpets, &c.b6h@. 7 
Coffee. Waste woolens, h §@ 1 

Mocha, ¥ bh . .26 @. 26} Petroleum. 
Juva, ..+ 2213 @. 2 iCrude ...+ -G1@ 74 
Maracaibo, ..1ll @. 15 [Refined ....8 @ &4 
Bie, «cccsesd @e il do. cases . .10h@. 11} 
: do. high test.12 @. 13 
eros .|Naptha ....10@. 10} 

Upland. Gulf. Me 

Ordinary,. +. + «74@- Si Produce. 
Middling, «+ « «9@.~ 10) Apples,# crate] 00 @ 200 
Fair, « o « « o115@- 124 dried, @th ..7 a4. 10 


sliced, Wh. :8 @. 12 
evaporated, bb 13 
Butter, ¥ b— 


Domestics. 
Sheetings and Shirtings— 
at 








pomre<. 4 ont + -- F 73 Creameries 20 @. 24 
Drills, brown. .33)4@- ¥Y prm Vt.&N.¥ 1y fi 21 
Print cloths ..3})4@. 3% fair to good . Mi G- Is 
Cotton Flannels 8 @. 16 common ..1l2}a@. 16 
Prints, fancy ..6@. 65 Western. . .15 @. 17 

. bakers’ ...10@. 13 
Fish. Beans, # bushel 
Cod, ¥ qtl— Sinalland ex! 90 @ 255 
Georges . .550 @ 575 Yellow eyes 350 @ 35 
Dry Bank .400 @ 600 Mediums .210 @ 225 


Ked Kidneys3 45 @ 350 


Nova Scotia. . @. 
Cheese, # bh 


N. Foundl’d.. @. + 
Hake ....175 @ 200 prime factory 94@. 10 
Haddock . .200 @ 290 fairto good .¥9 a. WwW 
Pollock .++++ @+ » farm dairy ..8 @. 10 


Mackerel 


skim .. o-3 @. 8 
) 








No. 1,@ bbli4 00 @16 00 |Eggs,# doz. .17 @. i 
No.2 ...50 a 900 |Onions,#@bbl .. @. . 
No.3. «+ 600 @ 750 | Potatoes— 
Alewives . .500 @ 550 # bush .. i or oi 
Salmon— New, # bbl. 225 a 275 
No. 1,¥ bb] 24 00 @25 00 |Poultry,#@h. .13 @. 28 
Herring— Pickles, # bbl 
Scaled, # box 28 @. 29 course ....+ @900 
Pickled, bbl 350 @ 400 medium .... @l200 
* . fine «eee G@1500 
Flour and Meal. 0 l= 
Western sup - ~ 2 : | Vinegar, ¥ gal 10 @. 18 
Common ext. 400 @ 75 
Minnesota . .500 @ 750 Provisions. 
Patents . .600 @ 700 | Beef, Mess— 
Roller Flour .575 @ 650 West. mess 12 50 413 00 
St. Louis. . .575 @ 625 West. ext. 1400 a14 50 
Ohio& Indiana 5 50 @ 6 00 Plate » 15 00 @16 50 
Michigan .525 @ 575 | Pork, prime. 15 50 @16 50 
Winter w’t 2ds4 00 @ 450 Mess .. 750 als 00 
Oat Meal . .600 @ 7 50 Clear .. . 1900 a20 00 


20 00 a20 50 


| Rye Flour . .350 @ 375 id 
Lard, tce,# bh Wa. 


Corn Meal. ... @ 300 10} 

7" caddies, # th. 10ha@. 114 

Prait. Hams, smoked 13 @. 14 

Almonds , Hogs, dressed 8@. Sh 

Soft shell . .15 @. 17 

Citron ....15 @. 16 Salt— hhd. 

Currants... .5j@. 6}) Turk’s Island 200 @ 210 

Dates # i ...5 @. 10 | Liverpool . .140 @ 150 

Pea Nuts ... »9h@. 105) bag, fine . .150 @ 250 


Figs,drums ... @- ‘ Seed. 


oe eA DG. BD 


Lemons, box 5 00 a 700 | Corrected by Schlegel & 
areas = 50 @ Fottler. 
Oranges,¥ box7 50 @ 8 00 | ,, 3 a 
Raisins, laye r 190 a4 195 | _— pal N b a. i 
80 5 5 white Dutch B25 @. 30 
Loose Mga 145 @ 150 | Alsike..... @. 2% 
Grain. | Grass, ¥ bush-— 
Corn, # 56 bs— Herds ...2 
Yellow .68 @. 69 | Hungarian .. 
No. 1 mixed 6 @. 67 Millet ..... @150 
No.2 mixed. . @. . Red Top,bag . @ 475 
fiz Foulmead’w 200 @ 250 


Ungraded . .60 @. ®2 | 


Steamer ..& @. (6 Lawn ...300 @ 400 
Oats. ccc 2 «oH @. SB R. 1. Bent... @ 300 
Wheat... .10@116 Ky. Blue ... @ 250 
Rye «2.222270 @. W Orchard .... @ 250 
Barley... . - 85 @ 100 |Buckwheat, bu . @ 12 
Shorts, # ton 17 00 @18 00 | Barley, # bush @ 12% 
Fine Feed . . 18 00 @19 00 | Rye, spring, bush @ 125 
Middlings . . 1900 a@2000 |Wheat, spring . @ 250 
Cotton Seed Meal— Flax Seed .... @ 250 

@ 175 |Linseed, Am. 140 @ 150 


PWcwt «6 ees C 
« - 2600 @2s 00 Calcutta, .195 @ 200 


Canary, Sicily 275 @ 300 


¥ ton. 


7—v 2000 ths. 
rom poe ~ Mustard Seed. .8 @. 10 
| East.& North.11 00 @18 room 
At City Scales—retail. a apiece. 
Country Hay— Cassia, ¥ bh . .16 @. 18 
¥ ton . . . 2200 @2400 |Cloves....-16q@. 30 
Straw, 100 ths 100 @ 175 [Ginger .... 8 @. 10 
; Mace oe 62a. 68 
Hides and Skins. Nuimere”. . 716. ¥3 
os cow, ¥ 7 1: Pepper ...-16@. 18 
Slaughter ..12 @. 14 , 
Dead green . 104 Starch. 
B. Ayres, dry 234|Wheat,#?& ..64@. 7} 





Rio Grande . .2 Corn, #h ...4@. 5 





Western, dry 74/Potato,#.. .5ha@. 5} 
_ Wet eee 0 OG 10 Sugar. 
Goat skins. + +2 @+ 60 J. auscovado— 


Honey- Fair to g’dref 6j@. 6] 
Northern— Prime refining + @. 7 
Box,#b . .25 @. 30 Centrifugal .74@. 7 
Strained, # th 16 @. 25 | Refined, cube .. @. % 
Hops. Powdered ... @. 95 
Granulated .. @. & 


Coffee crush .7 @. 
Tallow. 
Rendered, ¥ ® 


Grease 


I881,. 2.222 -20@. 
ISS2,6 2 2 oe 2 eo DOG. DD 
Leather. 


-74@. 8 
Sole, B. Ayres 7 


64a. 








Common . v4 ‘ 
Ouk ...-.35@. 38 ; Teas. a = 
Upper, in rough— Formosas . . .27 @. Of 
Hemlock 2 021 @. 274 Gunpowder,¥ th 20 a. 45 
Oak...» .28 @. 32 [Imperial .. .20@. 4% 
Calf skins, ? h— Hyson. «++ +17 @. 35 
| Rough... .45 @. 50 | Young Hyson .15 @. 40 
Finished . .60 @. 90 |Hyson Skin. .16 @. 2% 
French . .120 @ 200 |Souchong...18 @. 55 


Oolong l5a@. 55 








Lime. Japan ..«-+-+l6@. 34 
Rockland,# cesk 9 @ 100 Sehacce. 
Lumber. Conn. & Mass. Wrappers— 
Pine, clear . 2500 @60 00 Common ..M a4 16 
CoarseNo.5 17 00 @is 00 Medium ,..18 @. 2 
Refuse . . 1300 @15 00 Fine. .<e-B @. 
Shipping b’ds 17 00 @18 00 Selections . .40 @. 50 
Spruce— Seconds ...1ll 4 13 
Nos. 1 & 2, 1200 @12 50 Fillers ... -5h@- 74 
Refuse . .800 @1000 Havana seed 18 @. 2 
Hemlock boards— Leaf—Choice .13 @. 16 
Nos.1 &2. 1000 @11 00 Good Westernl0 @. 18 
Refuse. . .8 00 @ 900 Com’n & med. 8 @. 10 
Flooring boards— Lugs ...--6@. 8 


on 
20 


00 


Havana... .75@1 


ceeesm@i 


Nos.1 & 2. 3200 @34 00 
Refuse . .2000 @2200 | Yara 
Clapboards— } 
Extra pine 3000 @50 00 | Wood and Bark. 
Sap do. . .3000 a@45 00 | Retail prices ¥ cord 
a30 00 | Bark,hemlock!2 00 @14 0¢ 











Spruce . .1800 ul 
Shingles. . .175 @ 575 |Wood,hard ... @1000 
| Laths ....200 @ 235 | Soft ..+-+- @ 800 
| | Wholesale prices ¥ cord. 
Molasses. Bark ..+++++ @800 


New Orleans .30 @. 60 | Wood, hard .575 @ 650 

Barbadoes. ..37 @. 38 | Soft... .500@575 

Cienfuegos ..30@ 33 Wool. 

Porto Rico . 33 @. 50 | Ohio and Pennsylvania— 
Nails. | Picklock. . .40 @. 48 

10d to 60€— Choice XX. .37 @. 38 

















a Fine X ...38@ 3 
Vom .++ 8se Medium. . .39 @. 40 
oil. Coarse ...28 @. 30 

Linseed, Am. .. @. 55 ;Mich., N. Y. & Vermont— 

Crude sperm a 105 Extra and 4 @. 36 
Do. whale. .53 @. 55 Fine... a. 3% 
Refined do. .63 @. 68 Medium . a 4 

| Sperm, winter 120 @ 123 Common . .26 @. 28 
Do. bleached! 25 @ 127 |Other Western— 

Lard, West. Ex 80 @. 8&5 Fine and X .33 @. 36 
Nos. 1&2..70@. 7 Medium. . .37 @. 39 
Extra Boston @. 90 Common . .26 @. 28 

| Neatsfoot ¥ gal.72 @ 100 | Pulledextra. .35 @. 40 
| Superfine . .2%5 @. 45 
| Old Metal, Rags, Pa- Ne — si dp i 20 
| per Stock, &c. Combing fleece 40 @. 43 
| Old Copper, # B12 @. 144] Fine delaine. .39 @. 40 
Brass, # th. . 9 @. 10)/ California . . .12 @. 30 
Lead, ¥W h . .3h@. 41) Texas .....17 @. 30 
Pewter, ®# b&b .6 @. 15 | Canada pulled . 30 @. 3% 
Zine, Wb. . .3@ 3] do. combing . 33 @. 35 
| Sc’p Iron, cwt.100 @ 115 | Cape Good Hope26 @. 32 





REMARKS.—Business is very quiet at all leading 
trade centres, but the more favorable crop reports 
from all quarters have caused a somewhat better feel 
ing, and merchants are anticipating a good fall trade. 


The market for anthracite coal is firm at the July 
advance, but the demand has fallen off to an appreci 

| able extent. There is a steadier feeling for coffee, 
| but no change of importance in prices. The cotton 
| market has been very unsettled and prices are lower, 
though there is a firmer feeling today. 
in cotton and woollen goods has been very light, prices 
remaining generally unchanged. The stock of codfish 
| is light and there have been no sales of importance ; 
haddock and hake are quiet and unchanged; mackerel 





| dull, with no sales of any importance ; smoked herring 
| are scarce and firm. The 
the same dull condition as for some weeks back, sales 
| being only in small lots, and often at concessions from 
| quoted prices; there seems to be no immediate pros- 
| pect of improvement; corn meal is dull, and prices | 
| searcely maintained; rye flour is quoted lower, and | 
| oat meal firm and in good demand. The market for | 
corn has been very quiet, but receipts have been light, | 
and prices are fully sustained; oats are in small sup- | 
| ply and prices are a shade higher and firm; rye is in 
| steady demand for small lots; barley quiet and quota- | 
| tions entirely nominal; shorts and feed dull and un- | 
| changed. There is no change in hides and the market 
| is very quiet. Leather commands full prices and the 
market is quite active for all grades used in the shoe 
| business. There isa fair business doing in lumber, | 
| and the market is now well supplied; spruce and hem. 
| lock are quoted lower. Molasses is very quiet with no 
sales from first hands. Linseed oil is quiet and | 
| steady; lard oil is lower and weak, with small sales; 
sperm and whale oils show no change; petroleum is in 
steady but moderate demand at unchanged prices. 
| Pork has suffered another decline, and the market is 
| unsettled and weak; lard also is quoted lower and 
weak; smoked hams are in steady demand, but prices 
have declined a trifle ; beef is unchanged and in steady 
demand. The sugar market is very quiet for raw, and 
refiners have been buying but sparingly; the different 
grades of refined sugar are firm and a shade higher, 
with a good demand. There has been no movement 
in teas during the week, and quotations remain un- 


changed. 





CATTLE MARKETS. 


Albany, N. Y., July 10, 1883.—Cattle firm and 
unchanged; Illinois steers at $5 404665; Texans at 
$545 30; milch cows slow at $45460 each; calves and 
buttermilks ja@lc off; veuls in excess; buttermilks at 
3a@3jc and veals at 6a@i2c # %. Sheep and lambs— 
Prices off }@jc, but firm; lambs at $647 75, and sheep 
at $4 6045 62}. 

Chicago, July 9, 1883.—H 
mon to good mixed 


market lower; com- 


at ¢5 40@5 70; heavy packing and 
shipping at $5 7046; light at #5 7046 15; skips at #3 50 
a5 Cattle—market lower; exports at $5 8046; 


good to choice mr +7} ge at $5 50@5 85; common 
to medium at $4 5 30. Sheep—market weaker ; in- 
ferior to fair at $2@3 35; good at $425; choice at $4 40. 


14, 1883. 








575; light at 5 2246 85; skips at $3 25 


ping at #5 35 
attic. rts at $5 70a 


45%. Cattle—market le lower; ex 
6; good to choice shipping steers at $5 30q5 60; com 
mon to medium at $4 50@5 25. Sheep—market slow; 
inferior to fair $2 5003 25; good at $3.90; choice at #4. 


REPORT OF THE 


BOSTON LIVE STOCK MARKET. 
At Brighton and Watertown. 
BY GEO. J. FOX. 


For the week including Wednesday, July 11, 1883. 
Amount of stock at market :— 
Cattle. Sheep. Shotes. 
This week, . . « « -2,727 12,485 112 
Last week ... . «3,552 14,54% — 
One y’rago, July 12, 1,803 17,725 72 
Horses, 276 
CATTLE AND SHEEP FROM SEVERAL STATES. 
Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 


Hogs. Veals. 
8,975 1,535 
11,760 ORS 
15,479 2,003 


ee ee eee 


Maine ....-s — | Rhode Island and - 
New Hampshire 49 201 Connecticut - = 
Vermont o . & 051 | Western . . . 2,406 10,W2z 
Massachusetts . 72 —|Canada.,... — = 
New York... 19 411 —— 

Total . cee ere eevee cee e Syed 12,485 


CATTLE AND SHEEP BY RAILROADS, &c. 











Bulk meats lower; | 





| # b. 


| contracted for last week. 


| $42 50 each. 


| $2 50406 50 # head. 


| country sheep and lambs sufficient to give a 
| separate from the West, of fifteen hundred and sixty 
| three 
| and 


| closely. 


The business | 


have been in steady demand and stocks are pretty well | 
sold up, prices remaining firm; pickled herring are | J 
| Store pigs, 8a12c at retail; sucking pigs, $3@84.50 ea; 


our market continues in | 


| during the time alloted them. There is no material 


| sence of 9}c country cattle. 
| haps a trifle shaded in prices, still desirable 


Cattle. Sheep. Cattle. Sheep. 
Fitchburg . .1,036 1,837/| Eastern. ... 6 950 
Lowell ... 97 1,148] Boston & Maine — _ 
Bos. & Albany1,440 5,560 | On foot & boats 58 - 
Old Colony — — — 
Teteh ceoceocsnvevcscscoce cee 12,405 
DROVES OF CATTLE AND SHEEP. 
Hogs. Cattle. Sheep. Veals, | 
Maine— 
F. H. Coolidge & Son. . 17 21 
J. Weiler & Son... 40 43 
Libby & Merrill .... 15 41 
Libby & Son . 46-2 - 24 37 
New Hampshire— 
| Dow & Moulton .... 6 oO 50 
I. B. Sargent. .. ++. 6 lz 28 
0. F. Bothell, ....- % vO 
| Aldrich & Johnson... 1 4 v1 76 
H.A. Wiloox ...+- 1 38 se 
Vermont— 
Farrar & Coombs ... lt 17 65 
S. M. Maree a esc e 44 4 
M. G. Flanders. .... 2 3 25 
N.K. Campbell .... 4 2 77 3 
W. Ricker & Co . 2... 45 157 37 
linker & Kenfield .. . s 2 44 22 
Sargent & Turmer ... 1 3 10 Mi 
Hall & Seaver ..... wo s 260 70 
A.J. Piper. . ees 6 3 22 48 
A. B. Edwards ..... 12 3 ly 5 
G. B. Evans .. cece + s v2 10 
RK. KE. French & Son .. 7 7 ly 
H. Ingerson ... 26. 20 15 ra) 
B.S. Hastings ..... $ 10 12 45 
F.S. Kimball ..... 7 12 1b 92 
H. V. Whipple. .... ly 25 
| H.N.Jemme ..-+ cece 7 6 
| W.G. Townsend... 1 2 11 
| Stocker Bros. .. +6. 21 1 105 17 
J.Carroll. . «+. eee 4 
| A. Williamson ....4-. 3 17 8 130 
J. VW. Meee «2 cit te $2 8o 16 
R.G. Kimball ..... os 1 
Martin & Squier .... 52 
New Vork— 
W. Fisher .ccscese 78 S2 
D. Fisher .+.< <-> ee 10 ws i 
0. C. Robinson... .. 116 3 
D. MeCarthy. ... 6. 10 14 14 
Massachusetts — 
J. 8S. Henry . . eee it 12 
J. Dimon. «226s s 
Beattering «. + «+e ee 
Western— 
A.N. Monroe ....-. 123y 675 
Hollis & Cay. ww ees 670 
Hathaway & Jackson. . we 
G. A. Sawyer... « Ww 
Stetson & Farrel)... . Ms) wou 
J.B. Thomas «ccsos wi 
C. Leavitt, Jr «sce 102 
Fitch & Eames. . i4 


FOREIGN MARKET With excessive receipts of 
live stock at the English market, there has been a 
further decline in prices, both in cattle, sheep and 
dressed meats. At Liverpool and London 7\d is the 
latest cable news on cattle, and 7ha7jd at Glasgow; 
und sheep, with large arrivals, have declined to 9d 
In dressed beef the market is off from 5) to 5jd 


Shippers do pot at all relish the decline, still they had 
Shipments were made by 
The Waldensian for 

Hathaway, and 65 cattle 
Liverpool 


every reason to expect it. 
the three following boats 
gow with 225 cattle by J. A. 


Glas 


by D. MeIntosh. The Norseman sailed for 
with 379 cattle, 450 sheep, by J. A. Hathaway; 37¥ 
cattle by C. M. Acre & Co., and 60 by D. Metntosh 


Steamer Newcastle City, for London, 55 cattle by D 
Mcintosh; 621 sheep by A. N. Monroe; 65 cattle by 
F. R. Lingham Phe total 1228 cattle, 1071 sheep from 
the port of Boston. 

NORTHERN CATTLE. 


PRICES ON 100 tbs. DRESSED WEIGHT. 


Good oxen $8 25 @ 875 Second qual. . $5 25 @6 25 
Fair to good675 @ 8 00 | Third quality. 425 4475 
Few pairs premium bullocks ......+# “a9 00 


Union Market, Watertown, Tuesday, July 10, 1883 
here was this week a very good showing of West 
in which butchers invested quite liberally 
cattle market was fairly 
ices generally maintained 


ern cattle, 
Phe tone of the 
lust week's J 
was more favorable tor country butchers, as 


strong, : 
om 
they were 
buy a better grade of cattle 
quality and prices met 
for the 


not of necessity obliged to 
than they could afford to buy 
their views better than what they had to buy 
past two or three markets; but they say they do miss 
the country stock of the C. T. Houghton kind, such as 
feed on clover, called Lake steers. We will probably, 
in the course of tive or six weeks, have cattle from the 


same source, only handled by other parties. It would 
please the butchers, and we doubt not, the Vermont 
farmers, if M. T. Shackett would again step into his 


old cattle tracks 


SALES OF CATTLE AT UNION MARKET. 
Sales of 5 oxen estimated to dress 900 ths at &Sjc, 
by Libby & Merrill 

Sales of 6 beef cows estimated to dress 600 ths at 7h 
Western cattle weighing from 10 to 15 ewt 
6ge live weight, by Hathaway & Jackson 
bought 


sales of 
each at ¢ 
Sules of 2 heifers to dress 500 ths at dc live, 
by S. Winter. 
WESTERN CATTLE. 
THE LIVE WEIGHT. 


CWT. ON 


124 | Light to fair $575 a6 
425 @4 87} 


PRICES ¥ 


191 


le 





Extra... « $650 @6 
Good to prime 6 256 @6374| Slim. 
A few lots of premium steers cost... + 


Brighton, Tuesday and Wednesday, July 10 and 
17.—Not a large supply of cattle placed upon the mar 
ket this week. The total on sale numbered 1440 head, 
including all the Tuesday's arrivals; these were all 
Western. The range in prices not much different 
from the rates at Union market; butchers were buy 
ing good Western steers at 6)a6}c per hh. One butcher 
says he don't see as the cattle market is any lower or 
higher than last week; thinks he is buying full as 
well, and if owners pretend to call the market lower, 
the difference is med up in not quite so good cattle; 
still they had rather have such cattle as offered than 
those over fat. During the week only sixty-five catth 
were exported from these yards. Light shipment for 


eee 


the week from both yards. C. Leavitt, Jr. now rep 
resents the firm that has usually gone by the name ©, 
Leavitt & Son. 

SALES OF CATTLE AT BRIGHTON. 

Sales of 12 steers, weighing 16,750 ths at 26.55; 6 do, 
5670 ths at $620; 15 do, 18,150 ths at $6 30; 3 steers, 
3660 ths at $6 25; 4 do, 4660 ths at 6 teers, 3500 the 
ut $6 30, by C. Leavitt, Jr 

Sales of 2 steers weight 2410 ths at 6c; 13 do, 16,840 
ths at 6}; 6 do, 7620 ths at Gjc; 6 do, 7320 ths at $6 10; 4 
do, 4710 ths at 6jc; 7 do, 7050 ths at Sjc, by Farrell & 
Stetson 

Sales of 17 cattle, 19,860 ths at 615; 6 cattle, 8103 


ths at 26 45: 6 do, 7620 ths at 36 40, by Fitch & Eames 
MAINE CATTLE, BEEF AND STORE. 


WATERTOWN. 
Working Oxen ¥ pair from 


AT 

Prices of Store Cattle. 
$75.2100 to $1104175; milch cows and calves from $25 | 
to $38; extra $40 to $50; farrow cows $18 to $30; year- | 





lings $9 to $20; two-years-old $18 to $35; three-years 


old $25 to $45. Veal calves 3)a7}c ¥ b. FE ancy milch 








never be realized. If there is any improvement dur 
ing the year, the improv ement will be so comparative 
ly small that it will ecarcely pay the cost of holding 
fe is a surprise to us that holders of Wool in the in 
terior are so unyielding in their views, and will con 
tinue to ask prices that no purchaser can pay without 
an actual loss. It is on thi« account that San Fran 
cisco holds 12,000,000 the of Wool today when consider 
able of thia Wool could have been disposed of at bet 
ter prices than can now be obtained 

The sales of washed fleeces in this market have been 
larger than for some previous weeks, amounting to 
480,500 ths Michigan and Ohio. The sof Michigan 
X have been 2%5,000 ths, principally new Wool at ‘4c 








and emali lots of old at 554% In Ohio Wo the 
sales have been 150,200 the 364a57¢ for X, and 37h a4 
for XX and above, including good average X 
Wool at 364¢ Wh. Some No 1 Ohio has been sold 
40c, and good new XX cannot be quoted over Sse & 0 
Combing aud delaine f ‘ea have settled down, but 
the business has been light A number of «mall lot 
of Ohio have been sold at 40u41e for fine delaine and 


42a43c for tine and No 1 combing, but 40¢ is about all 
that can be obtained for the best Obio delaine at the 





close. Michigan delaine cannot be quoted over 3 40 
wb In Kentucky combing there have been «al of 
a round lot of 50,000 ths at 274c, and «mall lot« of an 
washed delaine at 44a27c¢ ¥ hh 

There bas been quite a movement in Texas Wool, 
the sales of this description amounting | 100 ff 
Prices have ranged from 17a@20c¢ for k to Yhavee for 
good and choice, and the sales have been principall 
in the latter range. Territory Wools have been quiet, 


the sales amounting to 79,500 ths at IXa26hc @ Mh, pris 
cipally from 244@26}c. Georgia Wool 


has been sel 


at 27 427\c, and Missouri at 25uv7¢ #% th In We ' 

unwashed fleeces the sales have beer 0,700 ths, pris 

cipally in the range of 23@20c¢ for fine and medium 
grades, with choice medium selections as high as 


vb 








































California Wool continues very quiet. The stock 
here is very small, but holders find it a difficult artick 
| to sell at a satisfactory price rhe advices from San 
|} Francisco report further sales in that market at 22a@24 
for choice Northern, and l44a18e for Southern and de 
| fective, but the latest reports indicate that the manu 
facturers who have been buying have completed their 
purchases and 4 quiet state of things is now looked 
| for. Stocks arelarge at San Francisco, and but a smal! 
portion of the ¢jjp has been sold 
Pulled Woo}, remain about the same The demat 
has been fair gang the sales of the week amount 
34,000 ths. Prices have ranged ft Hic for con 
mon and choje, supers, but the principal business has 
been in the range of He for supers and X rh 
sales of pulled also include 1,000 ths California. and 
California pulled meets with a much bette mand 
than California fleece 
The business in foreign W juite sma 
and includes 25,000 ths Aust in, part as high as 44 
| # & There have also been = sales of Cape and 
carpet Wools. An import of Valy : carpet has 
been received and remains unsol Carpe manuf 
} turers appear to be well sup; i tocks are a 
mulating. Prices are nominal, and sales could only be 
| forced at low figures 
Sales for the week have been as follows 
Ohio and Pennsylvania Fleeces—The «: 
6000 tbs XX and above at 40c; 5000 ths XX 
000 ths X at 36437c; 28,000 the X and above at 36a%7e; 
10,000 the X at 3 36,000 Ibs X and XX at S7 ate 
and 4200 ths No 1 at 40c # ft 
Michigan, and Other Fleeces—The sales ineludks 
000 ths new Michigan X at 34 00 the at 35a 3ec ; 
10,000 ths at 35c; 33,500 the at 35 adc 000 The 
it Sse; and 800 ths coarse and No 2 at Wiadse # th 
Combing and Delaine Fleeees—The sales include 
$200 ths combing at 43c; 1500 the te; 5000 the fine 
laine at 41¢e; 2800 the at 40« FALL hing a 
| laine at 40045 0,000 ths Kentuch aT] g 
4000 tbs on private termes ‘ ed delaine 
at 26 c; and ths cle ft 
Texas and Territory W I ' clude 106 
000 ths Texas at 27¢; 400 ths at 2s bs at f 
1500 ths low Tex t 17 . I . ‘ WO 
ths at IS@27c: 170.0 17.500 the Ter 
at 4 a2z6he; 000 T . 4 n hatin 
private terms 
Missouri, Georg . Oreg The les i 
2,000 Ibs Missouri at Ibs ¢ gia a 
(00 ths Georgia at 27 i 7.00 tt Oreg 
wivate terms 
Unwashed Westert The sales include 52,700 the at 
i30c ; 4500 ths at 24 000 ths at 24 10,000 ths 
ut c; 2000 ths a 4000 ths fi 000 
it 100) The at 10,000 the at the ‘ 
at 21 00 the Dluck at Ws ind bs ninerchant 
t at 27ic Wi 
California Wool—The« ale ne SX) spring at 
et | 87,000 the s} g and 8000 ths fall ony ite terme 
Pulled Woo The sis ide 3400 Nt l 14 
004 ut 2ou44 OOD ths a Se; 45 the ws 
$40 0 ths at 4 
1c ly t \ ‘a 
ibs comb OO ths ¢ nia] on pr ate 
terms 
Scoured Wool—The sale nel t ‘ OK 
ths at (2c 1500 ths at 66 on ‘ (KK) the at 
Hable wv) the at te i] x i] ry dik 
and 10,000 ths at 45 
oils, Tub Wa Ss ! ‘ nel 
20,000 the Noils on pu tern Wise ‘ 
2 DE (AK the t ' i 
Isc; 6000 Ibs cotts and unwashed at Mth 1 Sow t 
cotts on pi e termes 
Foreign Wool—The sale ! ‘ 0 the A 
tralia, part at 44c; WM) ths Cay i no tt carpet 
on private terme Shippi hist 
FISH MARKET. 
Gloucester, Ju », 188 Fis ul kind 
iow, notwithstanding the ve t ! 
since the opening « pre nt s¢ n; business 
very quiet, and there ext ul Xv ! 
very few shipments be g mu th ' ‘ it { 
New England. Seventy-twe yar ilal e been 
reported at this port dt g tl Past eek It 
gregate receipts have ne j 
000 pounds fresh halibut, 2s pour ike 
f mack | I esponding 
pt un pour ! 
nati ! t ot 
ot tT ] 
wy } " ' } 
y f " l St. Lawren 
sf ‘ tuker g pats 
fortnight La ‘ mackers " n made 
it $6 per bbi } kle fk I ! il = 
rimmes ! eu . f ite we : 
per DDI rimmed i a4 t | ‘ dull 
at previous gq 1 bb eu 
follows The market ren on t £575 and 
$475 per gtl f ge and m ( #4 ind 
#375 for larg Imedium Bank, & ‘ #4 for 
large and medium shores, and 35 ¢ ud &4 
cured Bank We te cusk at $4 ¢ i pe 
haddock @2 75; p« ck $2, and hake $ smoked 
halibut le pe tt neless at prepare fix 
Hh Grand Bank and Georges boneless Sa@le: scaled 
herring Sc per box; ldo Whe I ked alewi 
wc per 100; salmon $ ) pe hastert 
herring $475; Nova Scotia split do #55 Labrador 
split do $6 5047 00, new ore do @4 $50; tr t 
#15 00; pickled codtish $5 50; haddock # halibut 
heads #350; codlish tong " ls $11 00 ‘ 
trimmed halibut fins $ ilewives 2 





Financial Matters, 


SALES OF STOCK---CLOSING PRICES. 


WEDNESDAY, July 11, less 





U. 8. PacificGa, 1805. .ccccccseseces 127 
New 5a, Extended .....++-. eoeen 101 
©. 2 +o O98 46 9.9 02 805-26 os 
ae LS eee eee Tee 2» 118] 
"7 ot 6.2 66°60 Sle» eee e-0 ties oc BD 
Dist. of Columbia 3.658 ...:ecccccervserse 10 
Atch., Top. & Santa Fe R. R. lst mort.78.... 120 
Masterm E.B.@6 «zs. scccccesecsersce 110) 
peapteere & te. RM. 76 pec ce vnsevecses sy 
New York & New England R.R.7s....... 111) 
New Mexico & So. Pacific R. R.75 2... oe 14 
OGRE Ee Oe OR bs ce wb oe hee ea . 
Union Pacific R. R. 8s sinking fund ....... 
Boston Water PowerCo ....«.se-. es 
Boston Land Company ....4.0++e8066 ¢ 
DOOR CERO EARRETO cece cs cveseserse OI 
Bell Telephone ...sseccccceccvseves Bi 
Atch., Topeka & Santa Fe R.R., . ‘ 4 
Boston & Albany R. KR. .. we ee es eee Is4 
| Moston & Lowell R. BR. 2... eer cesver 1 
boston & Maine R. R @cecvecsecesece IM 
boston & Providence R. R ° e . os lf 
Chesiire BR. R.pref. .. 2 ccscvrecresee 6 
| 4 Sree arrrrrecrrroenr. 100 
Connecticut River R. R eee 168 
Eastern R. RK... . . ole es 468 ws 44 
Pitohburg BR. RB... «secs es eeceveces 17 
| Maine Central R.R se ‘ 
Nh SS eee ee ee ee 1 
Nashua & Lowell R. KR... cope Qaeda ce 
New York & New England R. R oes ; 
morthern BR. BR. . + + 0 + 110 
Norwich & Worcester KR. R lt 


$50 480. 

Phe run of cattle from Maine would not number 100 
head; not any working oxen noticed, and a slim at- | 
tendance of young stock such as yearlings and two-yr 
olds. Sales of yearlings at $12425 ¥ head. | 
Late arrivals and and sales on Wednesday at Bright 

Arrivals of 5 car loads of sheep by Hollis & Co. | 


We found the trade in beef cattle, also in store cows, 
quiet. J. Remick sold new milch cows from #45455 
ver head. Sales of 5 new milch cows at $50 per head, | 
xy J. Carroll, Sale of 1 springer at $26; 1 fancy 
Jersey cow and calf at $65; 2 cows and calves at $45 | 
each; 1 at $47; 1 at 850, by F. H. Coolidge. Sales of 
2 new milch cows and calf, at $60@65, by J. 0. Neal 


1 farrow cow #31; lat &38. Sales of 5 milch cows at 


$42 exch, by J. Weiler & Son. Sales of 34 Western 
| steers av 1410 ths at $640; 45 do av 1470 ths, same | 
price 10 do av 1202 ths at $570; 42 do av 1170 ths at | 
36 15; 20 do av 1258 ths at 2605; 49do av 1200 ths at | 
#6 15; 22 do av 1365 ths at $640; 21 do av 1065 ths at | 
| 85 90; 10 do av 1155 ths at 8610; 15 do av 1314 the at 
#615; 20 do av 1382 tbs at 64c; 55 do av 1305 ths at 
6 0, 
VEAL CALVES.—The range in prices 3,47\hc ¥ th 
| live weight. Some grassers partly f don swill, were 


sold at Sic # th. There were sold nice veals at 64a7\c 


LivE PouLtTRY.—Receipts nearly 4000 ths, with 
sales at 4alse # 

FAT HoGs AND STORE P1G8.—Prices on country 
hogs have again declined with the exception of those 


All that buyers will pay is | 


| 7jc. Store pigs liz head. The trade was dull; 7 pigs | 

of 70 ths each at $747 SP each; 3 pigs av 15 ths at 33 | 

} each. | 
NEW MILCH Cows, AND SPRINGERS.—A fair sup 


| ply of milch cows at market, with something doing; 


considerable better trade than last year. The only oe 
cupant at the Brighton old yards last Wednesday, was 
A. Stone, who had matters in the milch cow business 
all his own way, even making a corner in the cattle 
market, but the best he could do, was to sell three cows, 
and had but one customer during the day. J. Weiler | 
& Son had about 40 head this week; Sspringers at | 
Sales of 1 cow and calf at 235 by M. G. 
Flanders. Sales of 2 springers at $42 50 each and one 
new milch cow at $55. 


NORTHERN SHEEP. 


Prices—Sheep and Lambs, in lots, 2ha6\c # ®, or 
Spring Lambs, 6a7jc # B. 


Nearly one thousand head from Vermont, and other 
total, 


As we gauge our rates on actual transactions, 
they being confined almost wholly to country 
flocks, we watch the proceedings at Union market 
The offerings were disposed of during Tues- 
day forenoon, with many of the sheep at SaShe up to 
6abhe, and lambs from 6c to nearly &e. The trade 
opened rather better in price than could be sustained 
to the close. A lot of 80 th sheep were sold at 5c per 
th. Sale of a lot of Spring lambs weighing 60 ths at 
7hc. We learned while at market, of the death of an 
old veteran in the sheep slaughtering business, Jos. 
Faxon of Watertown, who has followed the business 
for the past fifty years, and one that every sheep 


| drover honored, as they could fully rely upon his word 


every time. 
HIDES, PELTS, SWINE, &c. 


Brighton hides, 74@8; country do, heavy —a@7\, light 
6447; bull & stag hides,—@—c ¥ ); calf skins 12@124¢ 
¥ bh; wool pelts, $—a@— ea. Tallow—Brighton, 7\4@ 
7jc; country, 4@5c. yestern fat hogs, 6la@7c ¥ th; 


Northern dressed hogs, —@7jc. Shearlings 20425 ea; 
Lamb skins 504@75c each. 


GENERAL REMARKS.—The trade in cattle this week 
was considerably confined to Western, from the fact 
that New England State cattle were not represented to 
much extent. In Western we found a fair butchers’ 
demand; the bulk changing hands at rates ranging 
from Siaste ¥ th, as weighed at the yards, giving the 
cattle one-half hour’s time after arrival, for feed and 
water, it being the rule adopted by Western dealers 
and prices made accordingly. Sometimes the cattle 
will eat and drink very light, and butchers have some 
curiosity in knowing how the stock employ themselves 


change to note on cattle this week, unless it is the ab. 
The sheep market is per- 

oods . 
placed at about the lay of last week. Milch “come wo 
enquired for and sales were made at $35a60, with ex- 
treme sales as low as $20, and as high as $80. Veal 
calves, if not “grassers” or “swill fed,” were in de. 
mand; most of the sales were from 5@7c ¥ th. Deal. 
ers who had country hogs at market did not relish hay. 
ing to sell at 7jc ¥ bb. 


BOSTON WOOL MARKET. 
Boston, July 9, 1883. 
There was a more active market last week, the sales 
amounting to 1,842,500 ths of all kinds. The increased 
sales, however, have been at a further concession in 
prices, and Michigan and Ohio fleeces may be quoted 


laze ¥ lower. New Wool has been arriving quite 
freely and in a week or two we look for a good assort- 


ment. This is an indication that some parties in the 
interior are more disposed to meet the market at the 
current rates. We see no good reason for holding on 
to Wool this year. Goods are still depressed and the 
manufacturing business isin an unsati state 
so much so that it geen to us there will be no active 
demand for Wool for some time yet, and so far as 
prices are concerned we see no an improve. 
ment at an early day. In fact better prices are likely 
to be obtained now than a month or two later, when 
stocks have lated in leading markets, and early 
sales are likely to be the best. At the same time we 
do not believe in forcing the market, because forced 
sales will ony 1 depression, but when 
holders of Wool are offered a fair market price they 














J ae 25435¢ lower; to 
goes mise $5 10@5 40; heavy packing and ship- 





had better take it than wait for a fancy price that may 


| Ogdensburg & Lake Champlain R. Ro... 66.) 20 
Old Colony R. R oeee ° eee 
Portland, Saco & Portsmouth R. BR... . . eee 1 
Rutland, R. R. p 
Union Dac 
Vermont & Canada KR 


; 
Pictetristveasesveves Se 
i 
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Vermont & Massachu R.R ; : . ; : oe 181 
Worcester & Nashua R. BR : — ees 2 





DIPHTHERIA! 


JHE PROSTRATION whi 


"| follows 
Diphtheria, and t m tency with 
which it clings to tl ire well 
known to all v ha i any experience 
with this terri! 
The followit l the re. 
storing and iny rating } ‘ if 


Hood's www visi 


Sarsaparillas:: ss 





i uid 
eradicates the poisoned matter fi t 
bringing to the convalescent the color, lift 
and vigor of robust health. 
LOWF! Mass 
Messrs. €. I. Hoon & (% Gentleme 
My little girl had the diphtheria t April 
The disease left her very weak, blood poor, 
With ho appetite, and she could not to 
rally from its effects e Sa t 
LA Was recom al 
she had been tah t wida 
a change for the bette she be 
With a relish. It seemed to ta 
poison the disease had left in her | 
change being very noticeable in } 
She took ittwo months and fully re 
her health, much to our delight Ve 


recommend Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA witha 
great deal of pleasure. Very truly yours 
J.R. SMITH, ©“ 
19 Butterfield Street. 


“That Extreme Tired Feeling.” 


** The first bottle has my daughter a 
— deal of good; her food does not dis 
ress her now, nor does she sufler from that 
extreme tired feeling which she did before 
taking Hoop’s SARSAPARILLA.” 


done 


Sold by all druggists. Price $1 a bottle or 
six bottles for $5. Prepared by C. I. HOOD 
& ©O., Apothecaries, Lowell, Mass. 


Hood's Tooth-Powd: r, Only 25 Cents. 


RITA 


NERVINE 


THEY GREAT 
CNIEIR/VIE  ClolNiglulelRion 


The only known specific for Epileptic Fits.-4 
#@” Also for Spasms and Falling Sickness.~¢@ 
Nervous Weakness quickly relieved and cured. 
Equalled by none in delirium of fever.-68 
a9 Neutralizes germs of disease and sickness. 
Cures ugly blotches and stubborn blood sores. 
Cleanses blood, quickens sluggish circulation. 
Eliminates Boils, Carbuncles and Scalds.-“@ 
s@ Permanently and promptly cures paralysis 
Yes, It is a charming and healthful Apericnt. 
Kills Scrofula and Kings Evil, twin brothers. 
Changes bad breath to good, removing cause. 
§2"Routs biliousness and clears complexion. 
Charming resolvent and matchless laxative.“@8 
It drives Sick Headache like the wind.-@&@ 
| A ap ne Seastie cathartic or opiates. 
ptly cures Rheumatism by routing it.-@3 
Restores life-giving properties to the blood.-«® 
Is guaranteed to cure all nervous disorders.-68 
&2~Reliable when all opiates fail.-@a 
Refreshes the mind and invigorates the body. 
psia or money refunded.-@a 


Cures dyspe 
i Endorsed in writing by over fifty thousand 
Leading 











physicians in U. 8. and Europe.-@® 
clergymen in U. 8. and Europe.-@0 
Diseases of the blood own it a conqueror.-@@ 
For sale by all leading druggists. $1.50.~@a 
The Dr. 8. A Richmond Medical Co., Props. 


St. Joseph, Mo. 
9 For if send stamp. 


0. - Orittenton, Agent, New You. 4 
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New England Farmer, 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY, BY 
DARLING & KEITH, 
34 Merchants Row, Boston, Mass. 


ADVERTISING RATES. 


Advertisements, Ist insertion, 12 cts. per line. 


Each subsequent insertion, 8 “ « 4 
Rusiness Notices, first 168 4 8 
Each subsequent “ 126 #«« & 
Reading Matter Notices, ...80 “ « 


Advertisements must be sent in as early in the week 
on Tuesday, to secure insertion. 

Advertisers are charged for the space occupied in 
solid nonpareil measure. 

rransient advertising must be prepaid. 

Cuts inserted without extra charge. 

No advertisement inserted for less than one dollar. 

Special terms for Probate and Farm Advertising. 

aa The above are net prices for all advertising less 
than $100 in amount. 


TRAVELLING AGENTS. 

The following gentlemen, who are authorized Agents 
for the New ENGLAND FARMER, will canvass for sub- 
scribers and collections in the following Counties in 
New England 
G. W. NYE, . 
FREEMAN ROBBINS, 


sees ov oo 


. WASHINGTON, VT. 


F. W. CHEEVER,..... . WINDSOR AND WIND- 
HAM Cos., VT. 
A. W. WINGATE,.... . .OXFrORD and FRANK- 


LIN Cos., MR. 
LESTER BARNES, .» MIDDLESEX Co., Ms. 
D. G. STEVENS,. . 


eee 


tenes 

Subscribers are requested to forward their subscrip- 
tions without waiting for the Agent to call. The date 
on their label will always show how far they have 
paid up. 


Farmers’ Directory, 


The Business Houses whose cards appear in this 
column are among the best and most reliable in the 
city. 





ESTABLISHED 1856. 
WM. F. BROOKS & CO. 


Commission Merchants, and Wholesale Dealers in 


FLOUR AND COUNTRY PRODUCE, 
Butter, Cheese, Eggs, Beans, Pork, Lard, 
Poultry, Dried Apples, &c. 
Country Consignments Solicited. 

28 Blackstone St., under New England House. 
Wa. F. Brooks. BOSTON. CHAs. O. Brooks. 











FURNITURE. 





Established in 1836. 

PrP. B. BROOKS, 
DEALER IN 
FURNITURE, CARPETINGS, 

Stoves, Feathers, Mattresses, Clocks, 

151 HANOVER STREET, 
14 Blackstone Sf. BOSTON. 9 Marshall St. 


INSURANCE. 


w. 


a&e. 


Quincy Mutual Fire Insurance Co. 
CASH FUND, JANUARY 1, 1883, @482,451.87 
Surplus over Re-Insurance, 271,818.40 
Gain in Cash Fund the past year, 22,268.97 
Gain in Cash Surplus the past year, ... . _18,300,66 
AND EVERY LOSS PAID IN FULL. 

Amount at risk, $26,117,877.00. 
Total Liabilities, $190,632.57 
Dividends paid on every Expiring Policy: 50 per 
cent. on 5 years, 30 per cent. on 3 years, and 20 per 
cent. on all others. 
ISRAEL W. MuNROk, Pres’t and Treas. 
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M. D: 
Commercial that, contrary to the general be- 


lief in this country, Queen Victoria is not 
liked by the English people, while the Prince 
of Wales is very popular. Mr, Conway says, 
after twenty years’ residence in the country, 
‘qj not know one English man or woman 
who personally likes or admires the Queen. 


do 
She is variously objected to as morose, mor- 
bid, stingy, grasping, ugly, sullen, ill-humored | 
and torpid, if not stupid.” 

Barnum is said to have lost $80,000 on_ his 
white elephant experiment. Two of the sa- 
cred animals were purchased by strategy, but 
were afterward poisoned by emissaries of the 
Siamese Government. 

At Castleton, Vt., not long ago, Hyde 
Westover, aged 87 years, drove the team, 
and Joseph Bishop, 81 years old, held the 
plough to plough an acre of land in a day. 
One of the horses was twenty and the other 
nineteen years old, and the team has been 
driven by the same man sixteen years. 

The Washington Critic rates the wealth of 
the Supreme Court Judges as follows: Judge 
latchford is worth at least $13,000,000; 
Judge Matthews, at low estimate, $300,000; 
Wood, $100,000; Waite, $150,000; Field, 
Gray, $150,000; Bradley, $500,- 
Judges Miller and Harlan are both 
Their only income is their salary. 


S7 50,000 : 
(HMO, 
poor men. 

Ilon. John Dennison Baldwin, senior editor 
and proprietor of the Worcester Spy, died 
suddenly Sunday morning from congestion of 
Mr. Baldwin was a native of Con- 
at the of his death was 
about 74 years old. 
paper work, he found time to devote a good 


the lungs. 


necticut, and time 


In addition to his news- 


lcal of attention to study, and was the author 


f two or three volumes of considerable inter- 
one of which was devoted to the consid- 


¢ 


ration of early American traditions and peo- 
and another to the ‘‘Prehistoric Na- 


ples, 
of the old world. 
\n acquaintance of Mrs. Langtry’s says 


it the lady is employing some of her spare 


t 


writing a book, in which she gives her 
impressions very fully of American customs 
A New York publish- 
er has arranged for the copyright. 

Miss Bright, daughter of John Bright, is 
The 


and 


me 


and American people. 
the guest of Gen. and Mrs. Howard. 


party Park 
will visit other points of interest in the West. 


are now in the Yellowstone 


CROP REPORTS. 

lhe crop reports continue quite favorable 
all spring-sown grain. In the Southern 
tes the harvest has been completed under 

st favorable The New York 
lroduce Exchange Reporter says the yield in 
Maryland, Delaware, North and South Caro- 
na, ¢ corgia and Virginia is good, and the 
quality fair to excellent, the average quality 
equ il to last year. In Kentucky, Tennessee 


and Arkansas the yield is moderate, and the 


conditions. 


quality poor to good; very little strictly 
prime comparatively, in these last mentioned 
States, the rust and heavy rains having done 
much damage, but the result is better than 
looked for a month since. In the States north 
of the Ohio River, the improvement since the 
early part of June is important and quite un- 
expected; a large area has been benefited 
since early June, by timely rains and sun- 
shine. The first sample of new Indiana red, 
exhibited this week, was of excellent quality 
and the berry large and plump. If this is any 
ndi cation of the crop of that State, the farm- 
ers are to be congratulated, but we fear the 
yield will be disappointing when threshing be- 
comes more general in the great wheat States 
of the West. The progress of the corn crop 
continues quite favorable, and, with increased 
acreage, itis expected that the crop will be 
larger than last year. The oat crop will no 
doubt be the largest for along time. In Cali- 
fornia the harvest year has closed, and it is 
understood that there is a surplus of 75,000 
tons of old wheat on hand. New wheat has 
ilready appeared in San Francisco, and several 
invoices sold for export to Liverpool to go 
forward by the ship I. F. Chapman at $1.65 
to $1.674 per cental, quality choice. We are 
now in the midst of harvesting, and it is grati- 
fying to be able to state, that, notwithstand- 
ing all the drawbacks of a three days’ heated 
term, and a week of severe scorching north 
winds, the crop is turning out as a whole 
splendidly, and we will surely have 1,000,000 
tons of wheat for export, and others more 
sanguine place the figures still higher. Bar- 
ley of the new crop has also appeared in the 
market, and was promptly sold at ninety-five 








| no pay since April, and, with their families, 


Gloucester, Mass., the largest manufacturers 


t 


Government printing office at Washington. 


eggs. 


ops in serofulous sores, ulcers, or eruptions, or 


216,818 tons of fish every year. 
erman, therefore, catches on an average 44 tons per 
annum, while the Irishman only catches 1} tons. 


Heart Regulator as a cure for Heart Disease in all 


Give it a trial for those distressed feelings. 


some women at Mount Pleasant, Iowa. 
fed on the leaves and small twigs of the osage 
hedge plant, which is said to be equal to the mul- 
berry. As the plant is common in Iowa the silk 
industry is likely to increase. 


correspondent, Henry Clark, of Fairfield, Lenawee 
Co., Mich., “my wife ha 
about an hour, and sometimes longer. 


upon marriage. 
congratulating a man on haying drawn a lottery 
ticket before you know whether it is a prize or a 
blank.” 


part of the haman organism, commencing with its 
foundation ; correcting diseased action, and restor- 
ing vital powers, 
ae ene of the blood, driving o' 


HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY. 

At Horticultural Hall, last Saturday, some 
interesting summer plants and fruits were ex- 
hibited. The shows of Delphiniums by B. G. 
Smith, of Herbaceous plants by Mrs. L. P. 
Weston, and of cherries by C. E. Grant, 
were especially attractive. The following 
prizes and gratuities were awarded: Hybrid 
perpetual roses, J.B. Moore & Son, W. H. 
Spooner ; delphiniums, B. G. Smith, E. Shep- 
pard ; cut flowers, W. K. Wood, Mrs. E. M. 
Gill, Mrs. L. P. Weston; table design, Mrs. 
E. M. 
Weston; gratuities to Mrs. E. M. Harris, for 
lilies; James Nugent, sweet peas; B. G. 
Smith, delphiniums; Mrs. 8S. W. Story, dis- 
play; Hovoy & Co., display; E. H. Hiteh- 
First class certificate of 





‘ 


Gill; herbaceous plants, Mrs. L. P. 


ings, wild flowers. 
merit to Francis Parkman for Venetian pop- 


pies. Strawberries—Warren Heustis. Cher- 
ries—Black Eagle, C. E. Grant; Black Tar- 
tarian, C. E. Grant; Downe’s Late, C. E. 


Grant, Samuel Lockwood ; Napoleon, C. E. 
Grant; May Duke, Horace Partridge. Gra- 


tuity to B. G. Smith for raspberries and cur- 


rants. Onions—Josiah Crosby. Squashes— 


Long-warted summer, Warren Heustis. Cab- 
bages—J osiah ¢ ‘rosby, Warren Heustis. Gra- 


tuity to H. S. Messenger for Marquis of Lorne 
cucumbers. 

A stated meeting was held, at which the fol- 
lowing were chosen annual members: Spencer 


W. Richardson, Rhodes Lockwood, F. C. 
Foster. The following were appointed dele- 


gates to the convention of the American Pom- 
ological Society: Hon. Francis B. Hayes, 
Ilon. Marshall P. Wilder, Charles M. Hovey, 
J. F.C. Hyde, William C, Story, John B. 
Moore, Benjamin G. Smith, E. W. Wood, P. 
Brown Hovey, Charles F. Curtis, J. W. Man- 
ning, O. B. Hadwen, Warren Fenno, John C. 
Hovey, E. P. Richardson, James W. Clark, 
Aaron D. Capen, Henry W. Wilson, John A. 
Demar, N. B. White, John HI. Moore, C. N. 
Brackett, William H. Spooner, Warren Heus- 
C.H. Breck. <A committee, with E. L. 
Beard as Chairman, was appointed to consid- 


tis, 





er action in reference to a proposition urged 
by that gentleman for an extensive exhibition 
next year, in which the various greenhouse 
devices and 


and _ horticultural 


should form a part. 


A LITTLE WAR IN VERMONT. 


Early last week, a large number of miners | 


employed in the work of the Ely Copper Min- 


|ing Company, at Vershire, Vt., having for 


several months received no pay for their labor, 
seized upon the mine, and the Company's 
stores in the village, and announced to the 
Superintendent that if payment of their just 
dues was not forthcoming within a few days, 
they would destroy the village, and the prop- 


erty of the Company. The men had received 


were reduced almost to absolute starvation, 
the funds in the hands of the treasurer of the 
Company, and the ore now on the way to, 
market, being at the same time utterly insufli- 

cient to pay one quarter of their claims. So 
threatening did the aspect of affairs become, 
that the Superintendent and other resident 


| officers of the Company fled from the town, 


and the sheriff being unable to maintain or- 
der, the Governor was appealed to, to call 
out the militia. Accordingly five companies 
of the National Guard were ordered out, and 
proceeded to the scene of the disturbance, 
where, on Sunday, they arrested about a doz- 
| 


leaders, who were at once lodged | 
the 


the Company that they must be prepared to 


en of the ring 
in jail. ‘The Governor told treasurer of 
pay the men at once, but it is not easy to see 
how this can be done, in the present condition 
It is probable that 
a receiver will be appointed, and the affairs of 
In the 
meantime, other obligations of the Company, 
to 
probably a foreclosure will be 


of the Company’s funds. 
the Company settled in bankruptcy. 


which it has been unable meet, have ma- | 


tured, and 
made in the next term of the court, when the 

property will pass into the hands of the bond- 

holders. Work at the mines will not be re- | 
sumed at present. The general opinion is 
that mismanagement has brought affairs into 
the present condition, and that an entire re- 
organization is necessary to render future 
work profitable. The of the 
tressed miners are for the present being pro- 


families dis- 
vided for at the public expense. 

A New 
a hammock. 
trees of our own planting, and then got into 
it. 
all the time they have been growing we never 
before saw the time we could spare to lie and 


Sensation.—A friend has sent us 
We suspended it between two 


The trees are now large ones, and during 


swing in a hammock. They were not as fash- | 
ionable, except on board ships, when we be- 
gan to learn the business of farming, as_ they 
Most 


of the pictures of hammocks we have seen, 


are now, when everybody wants one. 





represent them as occupied by young people, 
reading, who look as if they might be ‘‘con- 


stitutionally tired.” But seriously, why 
should not older bodies find rest in these elas- 
tic, mid-air arrangements? Ours appears 


strong enough to hold a whole family, and 
was made by the Union Web Hammock Co., 


of hammocks in the world, and who have es- 
ablished a reputation for making the best. 


Pustic Documents Recervep.—Our ac- 


knowledgements are due to Hon. B. W. Har- 
ris, for valuable public documents from the 


Dip you read how Josiah Pitkin of Chelsea, Vt., 
was cured of a terrible sore leg, by Hood’s Sarsa- 
parilla, the blood purifier ? 


Ir is said that there are four firms in Philadel- 
phia which make a business of collecting eggs that 
have lost their pristine purity—are, in fact, bad 
They are opened and graded. The hope- 
lessly demoralized are sent to tanneries for polish- 
ing purposes. Those that are merely too emphatic 
in tone for culinary purposes are separated, whites 
from the yolks, the latter being used by morocco 
manufacturers, and the former—so says unscrupu- 
lous report—by contectioners. 

Biddeford, Maine, Mr. Wm. Brackett 
“Ellis’s Spavin Cure has cured 
It’s all you claim it to 


From 
writes as follows: 
my horse of Bone Spavin. 
be.” That’s true. 

Tue sale of matches in New York the last few 
days has been unprecedented, the cause being that 
manufacturers are no longer obliged to pay a tax 
on their goods. One dealer says the market will 
become flooded with the goods; every man, woman 
and child will have enough matches to supply them 
the remainder of their lives, and then the business 
will return to its legitimate channels. 


ALMost every person has some form of scrofu- 
lous poison latent in his veins. When this devel- 


takes the form of rheumatism, or organic diseases, 
the suffering that ensues is terrible beyond descrip- 
tion. Hence the gratitude of those who discover, 
as thousands yearly do, that Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 
will thoroughly eradicate this evil from the system. 

IRELAND’s miseries are increased by the poor re- 
turns of her fisheries. There are 19,800 men and 
boys employed in gathering the piscatory riches of 
the deep, and their annual catch is only 25,949 tons. 
In Scotland there are 48,100 fishermen, who catch 
Each Scotch fish- 


THovusanps testify to the merits of Dr. Graves’ 


forms. It is known from Maine to California. 


Tue culture of silk worms has been begun by 
They are 


My Wire wap Fits.—“For 35 years,” says our 
had fits. They would last 
Samaritan 
Jervine has permanently cured her.” 


Gortue condemned the practice of congratulation 
“Tt is,” he said, “as absurd as 


Vrcetine.—It extends its influence into every 


creating a healthy formation and 
ut disease, and 


ving nature to perform its alloted task. 





implements | 


} tirely at home. 


108 . 1e8 
| eign countries. 


| advertisement in another column, of the “Silo Gov- 


| ber Coated Scythe three days without grinding, 








Paurer Immigration. — Special Agent 
Howell, now at Plattsburg, N. Y., has called 
the attention of the Treasury Department to 
the large number of immigrants arriving at 
Quebec and Montreal, and says that many of 
them are almost destitute, having neither 
money nor friends, and are too feeble by 
reason of age or infirmity to support them- 
selves. 


western part of the United States. The 
persons who had left Ireland only twenty days 
before, were found helpless and starving in 
the streets of Buffalo, N. Y., and were com- 
mitted to the Erie County Almshouse on the 
26th of June. All of these people came into 
the United States via Canada. ‘The Canadian 
steamers engaged in importing cattle to Great 
immigrants from Ireland to Canada. He says 
‘State aided” immigrants are to leave Foy- 
rus, County of Limerick, Ireland, on the next 
Allan Steamer, and are to be sent at once 
from Canada into the United States. It is 
stated at the Treasury Department that there 
is no law to prevent pauper immigration 
through Canadian territory. 


Tur Care Cop Sure Canart.—The corpo- 
rators under the new charter voted by the 
Legislature to the Cape Cod Ship Canal Com- 
pany met for organization in this city a few 
days ago. It was voted to accept the charter 
as it passed the Legislature, and a code of by- 
The following Board of 
Directors was chosen: William Seward, Jr., 
of New York, Joseph T. Hoile of Boston, 
Samuel Fessenden of Sandwich, George S. 
Hall of Boston, Edwin Reed of Boston, Wil- 
liam A. Clark, Jr., of Boston, John Styles of 
New York. ‘The parties interested state that 
they propose to build the canal; that they 
have ample capital behind them, and that there 
The immediate re- 


laws was adopted. 


is to be no selling out. 
quirements of the charter will be complied 
with. The deposit of $200,000, and the ac- 
complishment of a @vertain amount of actual 





work within four months, are two of the con- 
| ditions. 
| substantially the same as that on which work 
| was begun by the old company. 


VaLug or Poutrry.—Statistics for 1882 
show that the value of the poultry produced 
in America exceeds the value of either wheat, 
hay, cotton or dairy products. The figures 
for that year are: Wheat, $488,000,000 ; hay, 
$436,000,000 ; cotton, $410,000,000; dairy 


products, $254,000,000 ; poultry, $560,000,- 
000. Notwithstanding these large figures, 


poultry is about the only product that we do 
not send abroad, but find a market for it en- 
France and England send | 
large quantities of eggs to this country, for 
In | 


ISS82 we received 13,000,000 dozen from for- 


which there is always a ready market. 


Country Werrk.—The Committee on the 
“Country Week” at the Y. M. 
Union are now actively engaged in sending 


Christian 


the children into the country for their vaca- 
tions. Nearly 400 have been sent within the 
past few days. About 1800 needy and worthy 
children were sent last year and the commit- 
tee expect to be able to favor an equal num- 
ber the present season.. 





Persons who have silos already built, or who 
are about building them, will do well to consult the 


ernor,” a new device invented by Mr. S. M. Colcord, 
a practical ensilagist, intended to prevent the fer- 
mentation of ensilage in the silo, by a means at 
once simple, and practical, and efficient. 





Carr. Tuos. FRANKFORT used an Atwood Rub- 


and a neighbor used one six days. 





THE INSTITUTE FAIR. 


The New England Manufacturers and Me- 
chanics’ Institute has given since its organiza- 
tion two exhibitions, which have been great 
educators in the matter of the world’s pro- 
gress in the various industries, and will give 
this Fall a third exhibition, more complete 
and comprehensive than either of the others. 
The contributions from the South will -be an 
interesting feature. Much has been said con- 
cerning the industrial development of the 
South, but the displays which the several 
States will make at the exhibition, will give 
tangible evidences of their progressiveness. 
Within the past five years the Southern peo- 
ple have come to realize the importance of 
their own advantages, and are doing all in 
their power to develop the resources of their 
respective States. i. these States will 
come samples of various ores and minerals. 
Their forestry, which is very valuable, embrac- 
ing hundreds of varieties, will be also largely 
displayed, as well as agricultural products. 
The States to exhibit will be the two Caro- 
linas, Georgia, Tennessee, Mississippi and 
Louisiana. These States will occupy the cen- 
tral portion of the lower hall of the Exhibition 
suilding. 

The manufacturers of New England are ful- 
ly alive to the necessity of making large and 
complete displays of machinery, tools and me- 
chanical appliances at an exhibition where so 
many possible purchasers will attend, and al- 
ready the Institute is in receipt of several 
hundred of applications for space in which to 
exhibit. The building of the New England 
Institute was constructed with the special 
view of exhibiting machinery, and for show- 
ing the interesting processes of manufacture. 
All around the outer circle of the main hall 
lines of shafting aresarranged for the use of 
such exhibitors as desire to show machinery 


. . mi. 5 x. i ain . . 
in operation. This class = exhibits will 2 ing. ‘The crop yield will be greater than 
larger than in past years, and some very novel | aver It is to be feared that growers in gen- 


displays will be made, one of which is the 
Yankee cotton gin. 

A new feature to be introduced this fall is 
the woman's department, wherein will be dis- 
played evidences of woman’s industry. This 
department offers to women a chance that has 
never before been accorded to them at exhibi- 
tions. The space allotted is about one acre ; 
its management is placed entirely in the hands 
of women, and everything exhibited therein 
will be contributed by women, as woman's 
handiwork. A very interesting exhibit in this 
department will be made by the Willimantic 
Thread Company, who will show the process 
of spinning and spooling cotton and silk, the 
entire process being manipulated by women 
operatives, aud even the engineer, who is to 
run the engine to {rnish power, will be a wo- 
man. 

The art department, which is under the di- 
rection of Mr. Frank T. Robinson, will be 
contributed to by the leading artists of the 
country. 

Only two months remain for preparatory 
work, and the Committee on Conduct of Ex- 
hibition are hard at work arranging the pre- 
liminaries. Parties desiring to exhibit should 
not delay, but should make application at 
once. During the latter part of this month 
space will be allotted.—Journal. 





A LUMBER EMPORIUM. 


A long while before one reaches Saginaw 
the signs of the prevailing industry become 
apparent. The streams are clogged with old 
p & browned and rotting logs, and chaotic 
masses of wooden debris from the size of a 
match up to the huge sawn beam which in some 
ancient flood has escaped its bonds. In the 
fields still remain the tree-stumps or piles of 
sawdust a dozen feet high, marking the old 
site of a saw-mill now removed because the 
material that fed it has been cut away. But 
all these initial symptoms of the lumber re- 
rion are eclipsed and forgotten when the Sag- 
inaw River is reached, and with it the busy 
centre of the industry. For 16 miles down to 
Bay City, near Lake Huron, the stream flows 
between ‘wooden strands. The eye strains it- 
self in vain to see beyond the lumber horizon 
that stretches east and west. The yellow wa- 
ters, perhaps 200 feet wide, pass first between 
continuous booms, each enclosing its army of 

iant logs. ‘These booms reach far above hee. 
inaw, and if we include tributaries of the riv- 
er and count both sides, make up a reach of 
log posts 75 miles long. Next to the logs, 
and on the bank proper, rise, most impressive 
of all, the tracts of sawn lumber. Pile on 
pile they rise on either side for 16 miles up 


He says that most of this class are 
paupers who have been assisted in procuring 
passage, and are ticketed to points in the 


special agent is informed that twenty-eight 


Britain make very low rates for this class of 


he is also informed that a large number of 


The location of the big ditch will be | 











of lumber, and last year the figures went 50 
millions higher than that amount, Since to 
most readers these figures are a vague immens- 
ity of numbers, let us try to simplify them by 
an illustration. 
board measure, means a board one foot square 
and one inch thick; so that, for example, a 
ary two inches thick, one foot wide and ten 
eet long would contain 20 lumber feet. Now 
apply the measure to the figures of the annu- 
al Saginaw lumber product, as cited above. 
We shall find that the Saginaw mills turn out 
each year so much lumber, large and small, 
that if it were all cut in inch-thick boards, 
each of them one foot wide, and then these 
boards were placed end to end, they would 
reach about 200,000 miles, or eight times 
around our planet. The product, to put the 
illustration a little different, would supply 
lumber enough for a fence four times around 
the world, made of solid wooden posts, and 
with a double row of boards each six inches 
wide. More roughly I estimate that the year- 
ly Saginaw lumber product in logs floating 
closely together would cover a water area of 
candieoaiy more than four square miles.— 
Cor. N. Y. Evening Post. 


ALONG THE BANKS OF THE RIO 
GRAYDE. 

The railroad, as you go north or south from 
Santa Fe leads for a good distance along the 
Rio Grande. Here the eye gets a relief from 
the dreary, desolate, leaden color that is 
everywhere observable in vegetation, except 
along the water courses. The verdant fields 
and hedges of trees that follow up the river 
banks, and even the fresh fields that you now 
and then encounter around the homes of vil- 
lage Indians, are a bright and happy relief to 
the traveller who has come to look upon this 
country as a dreary waste of sand heaps. 
The Indian, like the white man, seeks these 
watercourses, and here and there you find in- 
teresting samples of pueblo life, which I shall 
describe at length in a letter devoted to the 
primal Indian strains. Are these water- 
courses and the land that skirts them good 
places for settlement? is a question which 
will naturally arise. Yes, they are very good. 
Wherever there is water the land is very fer- 
tile. But nearly all of it must be irrigated. 
The acres that follow the streams are fine pas- 
ture lands. They have, however, long since 
been taken up, and the actual settler of or- 
dinary means has practically no opportunity 
to get a foothold upon them. They are all in 
the hands of capitalists, who expect to sell in 
large tracts to men of means who intend to go 
into stock-raising ona large scale. I sup- 
pose I am offending many well-meaning peo- 
ple here when I write that there is practically 
no room for emigrants in New Mexico—that 
is, among such people as would leave Penn- 
sylvania to seek a home in the far West, where 
a man with limited means could have a chance 
| to get on well in the world. The railroad de- 
velopment of this country is something won- 
derful, and whatever chance there is in this 
Territory has been wonderfully improved by 
the great railway system that has been built 
up by the Atchison, Topeka & Santa Fe Rail- 
way. It has thrown its iron arms into many 
sections of the Territory, and you are really 
no longer out of civilization here. The trav- 
eller, in riding through the country, cannot 
help but wonder how it is possible to make 
these roads pay even running expenses. But 
the explanation is easy when you look at the 
great tide of travel drifting in this direction, 
and the vast mineral wealth that is being rap- 
idly developed, and which will soon furnish 
plenty of freight business.—Cor. Philadelphia 
Press. 








CANADIAN FISHING. 
Confidentially, it is a mighty fortunate 
thing to be able, here, to amuse oneself with 
the past. Certainly, the present is stupid 
enough. The fishing here is magnificent— 
for those who own ~. Mone rivers. ‘Those who 
have neglected the precaution of buying a 
river from the paternal Dominion government 
are at liberty to fish in the St. Lawrence or 
the Saguenay, or the Bergeron or the Esque- 
main. ‘To be sure, he will not probably kill 
any fish, but he will have the benefit of the 
air, which is wonderfully salubrious and dry ; 
of the scenery, which is superb; and of the 
mosquitos and black-flies, which, in their num- 
bers and courage of their convictions, would 
paralyze the imagination of the Adirondack 
guide. And when he returns to the hotel, 
tired, sunburnt, aflame as to cuticle with fly- 
bites, dejected as to spirits with the emptiness 
of his landing-net, and rasped as to self- 
ride with the badly disguised grin of his 
Pune boatman, he will be consoled if it be 
June, by learning that the trout rise best in 
July—if it be July, by hearing that he ought 
to have been there in June. 

The trout that are caught in the public 
hereabouts do not for a moment compare, 
whether in gaminess or readiness, or abun- 
dance with their second cousins which dart 
upward, at the fly, under the protection of 
the Stars and Stripes, in the lakes and rivers 
of our Adirondack region—to say nothing of 
the bluefishing at the salt-water end of the 
State, and the glorious bass, pickerel and 
muskalonge sport at the cool, blue-skied, 
fresh-aired St. Lawrence end. For those who 
choose, through the interest of friends or the 
outlay of money, to secure salmon privileges 
in the lower Canada country, undoubtedly 
there is a great deal of rare enjoyment. 
Those who carry a simple split-bamboo and 
a modest fly-hook, and have to ask a boatman 
hired by the day where to fish, would better 
exhaust their own State before they venture 
into strange countries. —Correspondence Al- 
bany Journal. 


Tue Hor Srrvarion.—There has been a 
further decline in prices of hops, and holders 
have lost all hopes of any reaction in their 
favor this season. ‘The best grades are offer- 
ing at 35 cents a pound, and sharp buyers 
would have no difliculty in getting supplies 
for less. Reports from all sections indicate 
a large yield, and the prospects are that prices 
will soon drop down to 25 cents. The use of 
substitutes has materially interfered with the 
consumption of hops, and if the yield comes 
up to expectation there will be a large sur- 
plus. In England and the Continent the 
vineS are in a healthy condition, and no 
trouble is apprehended. A California paper 
of a late date says: ‘**The hop market seems 
to be sadly demoralized, and prices forced 
down below all reason. Crop reports from 
Oregon and Washington Territory, as well as 
from our own State, are exceedingly promis- 


eral will be woefully disappointed at prices 
ruling in the fall. Those that have sold their 
crops have done well, and those that are look- 
ing for last year’s prices will be doomed to a 
sad disappointment.” 


ROYALTY AT ASCOT. 


Well, H. R. H. was at Ascot on the stakes’ 
day, and also his royal highness’s brother, 
the Duke of Connaught. The princess of 
Wales, in a simple costume of some cream- 
colored fabric, relieved, as regarded the bon- 
net, by one touch of red, was, as usual, the 
beauty-queen of the party. Upon my word, 
this are lady appears to grow younger! 
Seated next to her in the royal stand was the 
Duchess of Connaught. She wore a costume 
of lavender, and a sort of lavender-blue dain- 
tily contrasted. I have seen the dress de- 
scribed as a mixture of French grey and elec- 
tric blue—whatever that may mean. It was 
‘‘lavender, sweet lavender,” that J saw. In 
her bonnet there was a bit of red. The cos- 
tume set off her pretty and ingenuous face and 
petite figure to the greatest advantage. “Tis 
a face that grows upon you. She was full of 
animation at Ascot, and chatted to her com- 
panions with all the gaiety of a girl of fifteen 
out for a holiday. Jolly Princess Mary of 
Cambridge did not look well. She gets no 
thinner, and there is room for improvement in 
that direction, and as her face ages, it assumes 
amore masculine appearance. She wore black 
with a light blue ostrich feather in her bonnet. 

The Princess Christian is acquiring an 
avoirdupois, which, at the rate she is pro- 
gressing in flesh-making, (that one should 

ve to apply such phrases to royal person- 
ages!) will soon place her on a par with the 
Duchess of Teck. The Princess Helena 
would be a jolly personage to look at were it 
not for that haughty, not to say sour, expres- 
sion about the corners of her mouth, which is 
so characteristic of the royal family. It is 
less marked in the Prince of Wales than it is 
in any of his brothers and sisters. The 
Princess Christian, who was not accompanied 
by the Prince, (she seldom is,) wore a bro- 
caded velvet bodice of a brown or chocolate 
color, and a white, or creamy white, skirt. 
The flowers in her bonnet seemed to bea 
mixture of wall flower and broom. In my 
opinion the Princess Christian was not attired 
in a ravishing toilette. She has arrived at an 

e and attained a bulk which requires the 
nicest treatment on the part of the artist who 
designs her raiment. She cannot ‘‘wear any 
thing.” — London Correspondence of The Phila- 
delphia Bulletin. 
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that upon Superintendent Lipscomb's return 
from his Georgetown inspection, he announc- 
ed that the result of the inspection would be 
communicated to the snitentiary board be- 
fore its publication. That has now been done. 
The report states that the convict camp was 
found in a horribly filthy condition ; that there 
was no hospital and sick and well convicts 
were kept confined together; that there was 
insufficient medical attention, and that he 
could not see how the sick could recover with 
such surroundings. This was the first serious 
complaint which had been made against Major 
Twiggs, the contractor, but it was sufficiently 
momentous to induce the board to serve a 
copy of Superintendent Lipscomb’s report on 
him for explanation. The sick convicts are 
now here, and they verify what has been said. 
One has chronic pleurisy, and is entirely be- 
yond recovery. Three are ill with scurvy, one 
with peritonitis, four with inflammation of the 
knee joints, and two suffer from chronic ex- 
haustion; or, in other words, are completely 
‘‘broken down.” The character of these dis- 
eases sufliciently indicate whether or not the 
sufferers received proper care. ‘The man with 
pleurisy was Sapeleidly ill when inspected by 
the physician of the penitentiary, and yet it 
was not known at the camp what his disease 
was, nor what his condition was. The cases 
of inflammation of the knee indicate serious 
overwork in digging, and those of scurvy, un- 
suitable food. The cases of ‘‘break-down” 
explain themselves. All of these men fur- 
nished to the contractor were in good health. 
The main cause of their non-recovery has 
been ineflicient medical attendance, the lack 
of a hospital and proper dietary and sanitary 
attention.— Columbia Cor: Charleston News. 


Tue following, copied from the Lowell Daily 
Courier, speaks well of an article made in their 
city : ““Hood’s Sarsaparilla is fast growing into use, 
and doing much good. This is no ‘patent medi- 
cine,’ but a preparation of a standard article for 
specific diseases, and its effect is said to be very 
marked. The testimonials which they give are 
bona fide, from parties who have used the prepa- 
ration, and cheerfully give their testimony as to its 
worth. Those afflicted with Scrofula, Biliousness 
or General Debility, should try this remedy. Hood 
& Co. are careful and experienced pharmacists, 
and their preparations can be relied on.” 


Che World Abroad. 


SUMMARY OF LATEST FOREIGN DIs- 
PATCHES. 


. Great Britain. 
The question of the assisted emigration of Irish 
paupers has again come up in Parliament, Mr. 
Trevelyan, Chief Secretary for Ireland, having 
stated, in reply to some rather sharp questioning by 
Mr. O’Brien, member for Mallow, that of 1000 em- 
igrants who had gone to America only two fami- 
lies had been inmates of the workhouse at Belmul- 
let, trom which section they came, and they had 
received money on landing and were doing well. 
He was not aware of the grounds on which the 
United States had returned emigrants, but he sup- 
posed they thought those returned were not de- 
sirable settlers. In view of the action of the emi- 
gration commissioners at New York, however, or- 
ders would be given to suspend grants of money in 
cases where it is supposed that former inmates of 
workhouses are among those desiring to emigrate. 
He thought it was not because of a few pounds, 
more or less, that emigrants were returned. If 
Great Britain could by any possible means meet 
the objections of America, she would adopt such 
means, but he feared that contributions of public 
money would not meet the objections. 

A meeting of the Catholic hierarchy was held on 
Friday at Dublin, at which motions were adopted 
condemning state-aided emigration, and pointing 
out that there are large tracts of land in Ireland, 
which, if cultivated, would maintain the surplus 
population. 

The House of Commons has by a vote of 130 to 
114, rejected a motion made by Mr. Hugh Mason, 
advanced Liberal member for Ashton-under-Myne, 
in favor of female suffrage. Mr. Gladstone and 
Mr. Bright both voted against the resolution. 

Mr. Charles Bradlaugh having declared his in- 
tention to take his seat in the House of Commons 
regardless of any orders adopted to the contrary by 
that'body, it was voted on Monday, 232 to 65, that 
he be excluded from the House until he promises 
not to disturb its proceedings. Previous to the 
taking of the vote Mr. Gladstone and several other 
members of the government withdrew from the 
House. The other members of the Ministry present 
voted with the minority. 

Ten thousand iron workers in Staffordshire are 
on a strike, and have compelled the closing of sev- 
eral furnaces, by threats and in some cases by act- 
ual violence. 

The Post says M. de Lesseps has made a satis- 
factory arrangement with the British government 
in the matter of the Suez canal. 

Four more persons implicated in the Dublin mur- 
der conspiracy were found guilty at Siigo on Sat- 
urday, and sentenced to penal servitude for periods 
varying trom two to fourteen years. 

Detectives have discovered a box containing a 
large amount of dynamite, buried in one of the 
suburbs of Cork. 

It is rumored in London that the Marquis of 
Lorne will be offered the Lord Lieutenancy of Ire- 
land after Spencer resigns. 

A disptach from Ennis states that a farmer 
named Griffey has been shot and seriously wound- 
ed for taking a farm near that place which had 
been boycotted on account of the eviction of a for- 
mer tenant. Griffey’s house was entered by a 
party of men in disguise, two of whom held him 
in bed while another fired three shots at him, shat- 
tering his knee. 

James Cary, the informer, has left Ireland very 
quietly, it is supposed for the United States. 

The Daily News says that some holders of Con- 
federate bonds have subscribed £10,000 to be used 
in an endeavor to induce States wishing to re-es- 
tablish their credit to recognize a portion of their 
debt, and have appointed Lord Penzance, Mr. 
Gorst, M. P., and T. C. Bruce, M. P., trustees. 
The promoters do not expect that each State will 
recognize more than £80,000 of its debt. The 
Vews says that prominent Southerners will be en- 
listed in the movement. 





France. 

A meeting was held at Marseilles on Sunday, to 
protest against the sentence recently passed upon 
Louise Michel. A resolution was adopted pledging 
those present to murder the jurymen who convicted 
Louise Michel at the first opportunity. The author 
of the resolution will be prosecuted. On Monday, 
in the chamber of deputies M. Barodet, republican, 
moved that amnesty be granted to those persons 
who took part in the Paris and Montceau les Mineg 
riots, including Louise Michel. M. Waldeck-Rous- 
seau, minister of the interior, declared himself ab- 
solutely opposed to such a proposition. He said 
that it would be possible to grant amnesty to per- 
sons who had been engaged in civil war, but not to 
those who had committed offences in time of peace 
with the object of causing a social rising and men- 
acing judges with death. M. Barodet’s motion was 
rejected by a vote of 304 to 89. 
There has been some rioting by striking work 
men at Marseilles ; more is feared. 
The Count de Chambord is said to be improving, 
though the chance for his recovery is very small. 
Meanwhile there is some talk of a fusion between 
the Orleanists and the Bonapartists in support of 
the claims of the Count de Paris. Prince Jerome 
Napoleon is in Paris busily consulting with friends. 
It is said that several private meetings have been 
held at his residence. 

Germany. 
It is feared that the harvests in Germany have 
been injured by the hot weather. 
Princess Victoria, wite of Prince Frederick Wil- 
liam, eldest son of the Crown Prince Frederick 
William, gave birth to a son at Potsdam, Germany, 
on Friday. 
China has countermanded the order for the sail- 
ing of the new war-ship from Stettin, Germany, 
and the work of enlisting a crew and provisioning 
the vessel has been stopped. 
A committee has been formed in Berlin to erect a 
monument to Martin Luther. 


General Items. 
A fire at the town of Friedrichstadt, Russia, on 
the river Dana, has destroyed 50 buildings, includ- 
ing the postoffice. 

The Rassion government has ordered the estab- 
lishment of rigid quarantine on the Black sea to 
prevent the introduction of cholera by vessels com- 
ing from Egypt, and has forbidden the usual pil- 
grimage to Mecca. 

The ravages of the cholera in Egypt continue 
without abatement. The Nile is rising well, which 
it is expected will cut short the epidemic in some 
districts. The cattle plaugue in Egypt has caused 
the death of 90 per cent of the cattle attacked. To 
add to the distress it is reported that provisions 
have given out at Damietta, and the people are 
starving. A number of European residents made 
an attempt to break the cordon around the town, 
and several of them were wounded. 

A London dispatch says that the Australian col- 
onies are disgusted with Gladstone in not indorsing 
Queensland's action in annexing New Guinea. 
Each colony has protested, and this may lead to 
their federation, which the English press urges. In 
the Legislative Assembly at Melbourne the premier 
of Victoria declined to accept the decision as final. 
Five hundred houses have fallen at Surat, India. 
Many hundred villages have been destroyed by the 
floods, and thousands of people are homeless. 
Cholera has broken out at Swatow, China, and is 
raging violently. 





Business Notices. 
— waers neor BEER 


Is a good spring medicine as well as delicious bever- 
age. Made from Life of Man—Sarsaparilla, Winter- 
green, Hops, Checkerberry, etc., etc. In packages to 
make five gallons, 25 cents. Sent by mail, 31 cents, or 
$ postage 1, —— Prepared only by GEORGE 
W. SWETT, M. D., at the New England Botanic 
Depot, 245 Washington Street, Boston, Mass. 8t21 


DYSPEPSIA. 


Hood's Sarsaparilla invigorates, tones and strength- 
ens the stomach and di ive organs, imparts new 
life and energy to all the functions of the body. It 
has cured hope cases of dyspepsia and debility. 
Try it. C. 1. Hood & Co., Lowell, Maas. Price $1, 
six for $5. Sold by druggists and dealers.@ 


_Muarciages and Deaths. 











MARRIED. 


In Salem, July 2, by Rev. EF. C. Bolles, D. D., Mr. 
Henry C. Brown to Mrs. Anna R. Mudge. 

In Rockport, iy | 3, by Rev. E. Davis, Mr. George 
L. Taylor to Miss Alice Woodbury, both of Gloucester. 
In Camden, Me., July 2, by Rev. C. M. G. Harwood, 
James H. Stetson of Quincy, Mass., to Clara M. Boyles 
of Camden. 

In Greenfield, June 30, by Rev. Mr. Finch, Welling- 
ton F. Smart to Miss Lillian M. Reynolds. 





In Somerville, July 1, Ellen W. Smith, 70 yrs. 5mos 

In East Somerville, July 6, Betsey Grass, widow of 
the late Isaac 8. Grass, 78 yrs. 4 mos. 

In Roxbury, July 7, Benjamin F. Hill, 84 yrs. 9 mos. 

In Charlestown, July 9, J. G. J. Mumler, 82 yrs. 

In Cambridge, July 9, Mrs. Abigail Swan, 75 yrs. 8 
mos, 

In Holliston, July 7, Emeline Mason, wife of John 
Batchelder, 74 yrs. 

In Malden, July 9, Susan Brown, 71 yrs. 

In Wakefield, July 8, C. E. Foster, 64 yrs. 

At Monument Beach, Mass., July 8, suddenly, Eras- 
tus O. Phinney, M. D., 73 yrs. 4 mos. 

In South Weymouth, July 6, Dea. Jacob Loud, 80 


yrs. 
In Acton, July 6, Daniel Wetherbee, 68 yrs. 10 mos. 
In Lancaster, Mass., July 5, W. L. Carpenter, 59 yrs. 
In South Hancock, Me., July 1, Andrew 8. Tozier of 
Boston, 64 yrs. 
In Kennebunkport, July 6, Dea. Clement L. Stone, 
53 yrs. 





Be Dersons ordering articles advertised in 
our columns, will please say that they saw 
the advertisement in the NEW ENGLAND 


FARMER, 





New Advertisements, 


i30 IMPORTED 


RAMS AND EWES 


FOR SALE. 


HE SHEEP TO BE SOLD ARE 
Southdown, Oxford Down, Shropshire, 
Hampshire, Cotswold and Lincoin. There 
will be offered about 3 Ewes to 1 Ram. 
The Massachusetts Society for Promoting Agricul 
ture, will hold a sale of the above named sheep at 
“Millwood Farm,’’ Framingham, at 1 o’clock, P. M., 


TUESDAY, July 3ist, i883. 

The Society offer this lot of sheep to encourage 
Sheep Husbandry in this Commonwealth, and are 
anxious to have those farmers who could not other 
wise easily obtain such well bred animals, attend this 
sale and buy at their own prices. 

The only restriction to the sale will be that the buyer 
must be a working farmer of this State, and bind him 
self in written agreement to keep the animals bought 
at this sale for his individual breeding purposes, in, 
no one person will be allowed to purchase more than 
3 Ewes and one Ram. 


E. F. BOWDITCH, Ree. Secy., 
FRAMINGHAM, MASS, 

Millwood Farm is easily accessible by the Boston & 
Albany, on 10 and 11:05 train, also, Northern Division 
of the O. C. R. RK 3t2s 

BULL FOR SALE, 
POLLED ANGUS YEARLING BULL. 

Address CHARLES TILESTON, 

2128” Central Station, W. Roxbury, Mass. 


MA 


ful to 1 pint 
2teops6 


food. Sold , oF sent by mail 


KE HENS LAY 


valuable. Nothing on earth will make hens lay like Sheridan's Condition 
for 8 letter-stamps. 1. 8. Jounsox & Co., Boston, Mase. 


An English Veterinary Surgeon and Chem), 

now traveling in this country, says that most 

of the Horse and Cattle Powders solid 

are worthless trash. He says that Sheridan's 
‘ondition Powders are absolutely pu anc 

Powder? Dose, I teasp’n- 





Boomer & Boschert Cider Press, 


Boomer & Boschert Apple Grater, 


| 


BOOMER & BOSCHERT 
Complete Line of Machinery for the Cider 
Mill, including Elevators, Pumps, 
Shafting. Pulleys, &c. 


Every Press carries the legal right to use the Clark 
Patent System of Racks, Form and Cloths. 

It is true economy to make the labor of two men do 
in ten hours what is now done by six working 24, when 
far superior results are obtained, 

Full particulars will be furnished by addressing 


O F. BOOMER, 47 Brookline Av.. Boston, 


13t26 General Agent for the New England States. 


The Victor Evaporator. 

Fruits and veges evaporated upon an entirely 
new principle, based on the natural Sew of heat and 
vapor; easy and economical to operate; simple in 
construction; portable. Size 11 ft. long, 8 ft. high 
and 4 ft. deep, requiring only a one-story building. 
Trays 3 ft.x4 ft. each. Guaranteed capacity 100 bush. 
els a — every twenty-four hours. Product not ex- 
celled »y any other system. The only Evaporator that 
does not infringe existing patents. Price $450.00. 
Send for circulars and other information to 

4t28 D. WING§& BRO., Rochester, N. Y. 


ckSteel Wite Fence 





sedi 















Is the only ay e Wire Fence in use, being 
Btrong Net-Work Wi Barbs. It wil! turn dogs, pigs, 
sheep, and ae eee as well as the mopt vicious stock, 
without injury toe’ ther fenoe or stock. is just the fence 
farms, gardens, stock ranges and railroads, and ver 
neat for lawns, parks, school lots and cemeteries. Co 
with rust-proof paint (or galvanized) it will last a lifetime. 
It is Superior to or Barbed in res) 

We ask for it a fair tria 









y . 
knowing it will wear itself 


into favor. The Sedgwi mates. made of wrought- 
tron pipe and steel! wire, defy all competition in neatness 
ve also make the best and 


strength and durability. 
heapest All Iron 


ic or Belf-Opening also 
Cheapest and Neatest All Iron Fence. ire 
Streicher and Post Auger. Also manufac- 
turc Russell's excellent Wind Engines for 
pumpin; water, or geared engives for grindin 

t light work, For prices and particulars «3 
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_ ENSILAGE. 
SILO GOVERNOR. 


O THOSE PERSONS HAVING SILOS, 
and to those intending to build, the best if not the 
only plan for the perfect preservation of ensilage, pre 
venting, arresting and controlling fermentation in the 
silo, and taking the air therefrom. A plain exposition 
with directions will be sent to those who send their | 
full address plainly written to | 
Ss. M. COLCORD, Dover, Mass. | 
| 


6t28 


Fast Potato Digging ! 


The Monarch Lightning Potato Digger 

Saves its cost yearly, FIVE 
TIMES OVER, to every 
farmer. Guaranteed to 
Dig Six Hundred Bush- 
elsa Day! 







Sent on 


30 Days’ ' 


TEST TRIAL. 


2 * | 
— - SSS" | 
Write Postal Card for Free Illustrated Cir 


culars. Mention this paper. Addres 


Monarch Manufacturing Co., 163 Randolph St, Chicago, Ill 
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“THE 


ELLIS’ HORSE REMEDIES 


ARE THES BRAT.” 





Solidly Endorsed by the “Spirit of the Times,” 
Leading Veterinary Surgeons. 


and . 
“Exuis’s Spavin Cure.—Of course, it is gen-” - 
“erally regarded as impossible to completely cure” 
“a bone spavin and remove the enlargement, but” 
“it is positively astonishing what curative proper-” 
“ties exist in the mixture known as Ellis’s Spavin” 
“Cure, and those who have given it a fair trial say” | 
“it is the best remedy that they ever applied. In” 
“many cases it has not only removed the lame-” 


8 


‘ness, but also the lump, and we recommend it as” 
“far superior to the ordinary blisters prescribed” 
“by the faculty. We also learn that Ellis’s condi-” 
“tion, colic, worm, and heave powders are the best’”’ 
“of their kind, and just what every horse owner” 
“should have at hand ready for use. May 72,’83.” 
Sold by all Druggists and Harness Men. 

fa Our $5 and $10 assortment of Ellis’s horse 


remedies should be in every stable. P 
sete k 
ELLIS SPAVIN CURE CO., n 
2t27 50 Sudbury St., Boston, 276 Fourth Av., N. Y. 


WE HAVE A FEW 
Old Champion Rakes at $20 Each. 
WHITTEMORE BROS., 


SO So. Market St. 


PLANTS 


Catalogues and 


Ww 


26 te 


POTTED 
STRAWBERRY 


For August and September planting. 
price lists on application. Address 


TIGER! 


STANDARD RAKE 


has proven itself strong enough to stand the tests of a 
Horse 


scratching than any other Rake. 


as good and buying because it costs less money. 
Warranted to do Double the Service, without 
annoyance 
Dump-Rake made. 
zer and Grain Attachment, it has the best, cheapest, 
and only perfect one. 

s for sale at 19 South Market Street, where you 


Stockbridge Manures. 


Now is the Time to order for the fol- 


Fodder Corn 


Hungarian or Millet 


It thrives best in hot, dry weather; may be sown up 


Tobacco 





or addres’, mentioning paper 


ware dealers, 
_SEDG WICK EROS. Ml rs. Rie} om - od 


L3teow28 





E 


30,000 


FOR THE HARVEST OF 1883, 


— IT Is THE— 


OF THE WORLD! 


Its sales in New England this season will equal the 
ombined sales of all other Sulky Rakes. 
rhe reason is: it is the only Wheel Dump-Rake that 


Dump- Rake. : 
It will rake all kinds of ground cleaner, with /ess 


It undergoes no change, and, best of all, needs none. 
Don’t make the mistake of thinking some other about 
It is 


or cost of repairs, of any other Wheel 
If you should ever want a Fertili- 


This Rake is sold by reliable dealers everywhere. It 
an take your choice in five different Rakes. 

If you want a Mower of any kind, or would like to 
xchange, this is the place, and now the time. Our 
tock of Haying Machinery is large. 


~""" GEO. TYLER, 


22 19 South Market St. Boston. 


lowing Crops: 
} For one acre, 
} to three bags, 


two 
200 
Ibs. each. 

This will produce from 20 to 40 tons of green fodder 
er acre, according to quantity used, seed, season, etc. 
‘odder Corn may be sown with the Stockbridge Ma- 
ure up to the middle of July. 

For one 

acre, 


/ 
) 


2 to 3 bags, 200 Ibs. each. 
This has produced from two to four tons per acre, 
rhich is equal to English hay if cut in early blossom. 
) the first of August and grows in six weeks. 


+} Remember that the “Stock- 
{ bridge” grows the best leaf. 


BOWKER FERTILIZER CoO., 


23tf 43 Chatham Street, ROSTON. 











4t25 Cc. R. KEENE, Cohasset, Mass. 








LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S 
VEGETABLE COMPOUND. 


A Sure Cure for all FEMALE WEAK- 
NESSES, Including Leucorrhen, Ir- 
regular and Painfal Menstruation, 
Inflammation and Ulceration of 
the Womb, Flooding, PRO- 
LAPSUS UTERI, &c. 
"Pleasant to the taste, efficacious and immediate 
in its effect. It isa great helpin pregnancy, and re- 

lieves pain during labor and at regular periods. 
PHYSICIANS USE IT AND PRESCRIBE IT FREELY. 
t?-For act WeaKNEsses of the generativgorgans 
of either sex, it is second to no remedy that has ever 
been before the public; and for all diseases of the 
Kipvevs it is the Greatest Remedy in the World, 





has ever com 
DAMON & Sons, Atlantic House, Nantasket, say :— 
We heartily endorse all the merits which you claim, 
as a durable, cheap, and reliable method of obtaining 
water. 

HARVEY D. PARKER, Parker House, 


writes :—“I do unhesitatingly 
Wind En 
G. W. s} 


vinced that it is a first class Mill in every respect. 


seen. 
water pouring into my tank in the attic.” 


$66 


THE PNEUMATIC 


FRUIT DRIERS, 
Retain the natural fruit and 
vewetable flavor. 
The most rapid evaporation, 
with least fuel, 
Made in ALL SIZES, for 
farm or factory use 
We also manufacture the best 
Evaporators for making 
APPLE JELLY 
from Cider, without sugar or 
any foreign substance 
Send for Descriptive Ciren- 
lars and Testimonials. 


Vt. Farm Machine Co., 


Bellows Falls, Vt. 
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Wheeler’s Eclipse Wind Engines. 


Over 11,000 of these noise 





«<j 
GTASLA) less self-reguiating storm- 
OY sy °€ proof mills in use. Tested 
15 years. The favorite 
wherever known. That it 


“should bear the palm above 
all others” is due to its in- 
trinsic merits. It is built of 
the best of materials and 
constructed upon oe 
scientific principles. uns 
in a lighter breeze than any 
Wind Engine with which it 
ted. Below see extracts from letters : 


Boston, 
ronounce it the best 
ine I ever saw, and all that can be desired.” 
1oOLLis, Brighton, Mass., says:—I am a. 


I think of you gratefully every time I hear the 


For circulars apply to 


L. H. WHEELER, 40 Oliver St., 


52wi6 Boston. Mass. 


a week in your owntown. Terms and $5 outfit 
free. Address H. Hallet & Co., Portland, Me. 





(a KIDNEY COMPLAINTS of Either Sex 
Find Great Relief in Its Use. 

LYDIA E. PINKHAM’S BLOOD PURIFIER 
will eradicate every vestige of Humors from the 
Blood, at the same time will give tone and stre ngth to 
thesystem. As marvellous in results as the Compound. 

t# Both the Compound and Blood Purifier are pre- 
pared at 233 and 235 Western Avenue, Lynn, Masa. 
Price of either, $1. Six bottles for $5. The Compound 
is sent, by maii in the form of pills, or of lozenges, on 
receipt of price, $1 per box for either. Mrs. Pinkham 
freely answers all letters of inquiry, Enclose 3 cent 
stamp, Send for pamphlet. Mention this Paper. 

Lypra EB. Prxkwam’s Lrver Prurs_cure Constipa- 
tion, Biliousness and Torpidity of the Liver, 26 cents, 
Ag Sold by all Druggists.“68 = (») 
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PLASTER 


lutely the best ever 
Its power is won 


F 
made, combining w 
the virtues of hops 
with gums balsams and extracts. 


( 


utes walk of Depot, Stores, Churches and Schools, hav- 
ing over 50 acres of very 
bordering on the Merrimack 
rooms; large Barn and other out-buildings. 
tage House 


ing authority to sell 
estate, together with the charges of Administration, 


of July, 1883, at 2 o’clock P. M., on the 
interest of the deceased in the land an 


Real Estate---Stock. 


FOR SALE, FARM 


F 100 ACRES, 30 MILES FROM BOS- 
ton, on the Nashua & Lowell Railroad, five min- 


wroductive intervale land, 
ver; 2-story House, 10 

Also Cot- 

, nearly new. Particulars of 

G. H. WHEELER, No. 6, Boylston Hall. 


EXECUTOR’S SALE. 


JURSUANT TO A LICENSE OF THE 

Probate Court of the County of Middlesex grant- 
teal Estate of the late CHARLES 
. CROSBY, deceased, to pay the debts due from the 


26tf 





ill be sold at Public Auction on Friday, the 20th day 
[eo the 
d buildinge in 





Hop Plaster Co.. Manufacturers, 
Mailed on receipt of price. 


Carter, Harris & Haw Ley, 
BACK q) General Agents, Boston. 
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PATENTS! 


TOULMIN & SEMMES, 
709 G Street, Washington, DD. 
“INVENTORS’ PATENT MANUAL” SENT 

13t23 


ELASTIC PAINTS 50 cts. per gal. 





M 


_- ti 
FREE. 





Also Black Diamond Cement for — gut- 
ters, cisterns, etc. ELASTIC PAINT CoO., ci 
13t19 64 Hua St., Bost 








To the Heirs-at-Law, next of kin 
sons interested in the estate of SUSAN FOX, late 
of Bedford, in said County, deceased, Greetin 
Whereas, a certain instrument 
last will and testament of said deceased has been pre- 
sented to said Court, for Probate, by CHARLES GIL 


be issued to him, the executor therein nam 
that he may be exempt from 


You are hereb 
to be held at Cambridge, in said County of Middlesex, 
on the first 
pe 

against the same. 
rected to give public notice thereof, by publishing this 


the newspaper called the New ENGLAND FARMER, 
printed at Boston, the last publication to be two days, 
at least, before 


of said Court, this eleventh day of July 
one thousand eight hundred and eigh 
3t28 J. Hi. 


neg , . 
Legal Rotices. 
OMMONWEALTH OF -MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 88. PROBATE COURT. 
and all other per- 


fre 


rporting to be t 


may 
» and 

giving a surety or sure- 
es on his bond pursuant to sal will and statute; 
cited to appear at a Probate Court 


AN Fox, who prays that letters testamen 


Tuesday of September next, at nine 
clock before noon, to show cause, if any you have, 
And said petitioner is hereby di- 
in 


tation once a week, for three successive weeks, 


id Court. 

Witness, GEORGE M. BROOKS, Esquire, Judge 
in the year 
ty-three. 
LER, Register. 


























Co nD DL Ean OF MASSACHU- 
SETTS. MIDDLESEX, 8S. PROBATE COURT. 








owers--Tedders--Rakes. 


WALTER A. WOOD MOWERS. 


44,226 SOLD IN i882. 


_ MUDGETT HAY TEDDER 


Has 


An 800-pound horse will work it with ease. 
springs on the teeth to keep them from breaking. 


‘New Champion Horse Rake. 


Reasons why it is better than any other: It has an 
oscillating clearer that keeps the hay from rolling and 
working out at the ends, and working around the 
wheels. 

; It has patent sled-runner teeth to prevent scratching. 
It will rake very large windrows or bunch up the 

' windrows. A boy can easily operate it, as it is very 

simple, and nothing about it to get out of order. 

It will rake clean in light or very heavy grass or in 
green grass. 

We are confident it will give better satisfaction than 
any other in the market. 


WHITTEMORE BROS,, 


80 & 82 South Market Street, BOSTON, 


The “Monitor” Self Dump 


o 
rand 










BRAKE! 


The strongest and most compact Rake ever offered 
for sale. 
All important parts made of best refined wrought 


ORSE 


mart to be seen at a glance. 


iron, and every 
ates, pawls or springs to break or get 


No ratchet vf 
out of order. 

Wheels hang and turn on a solid wrought axle same 
as a carriage wheel. 

Easily operated by a child. 

Adapted for smooth or rough land, and light or 
heavy grass. 

Examine the “Monitor” before purchasing. 


Higganum M’f'g, Corporation, 


38 So. Market St., Boston, Mass., 


24tf and Higganum, Conn, 






SEND FOR 


CATALOGUE 179-183 MAIN STREET, 
AND ROCHESTER, W. ¥. 
PRICE LIST 200-206 Randolph St.Chicago, Ill 

ju&jul 





FIA Ts L’S 
Vegetable Sicilian 


HAIR RENEWER 


was the first preparation perfectly adapted to cure dis- 
eases of the scalp, and the first successful restorer of 
faded or gray hair to its natural color, growth, and 
youthful beauty. It has had many imitators, but none 
have so fully met all the requirements needful for the 
proper treatment of the hair and scalp. HALL’s HAIR 
RENEWER has steadily grown in favor, and spread its 
fame and usefulness to every quarter of the globe. 
Its unparalleled success can be attributed to but one 
cause: the entire fulfilment of its promises. 

The proprietors have often been surprised at the 
receipt of orders from remote countries, where they 
had never made an effort for its introduction. 

Fresh, healthy, growing hair is soft and beautiful— 
hence the use for a short time of HALL’s HAIR ReE- 
NEWER wonderfully changes and improves the per- 
sonal appearance. It cleanses the scalp from all im- 
purities, cures all humors, fever and dryness, and thus 
prevents baldness. It stimulates the weakened glands 
and enables them to push forward a new and vigorous 
growth. The effects of this article are not transient, 
like those of alcoholic preparations, but remain a long 
time, which makes its use a matter of economy. 


BUCKINGHAM’S DYE 


FOR THE 


WHISKERS 

will change the heard to a natural brown, or black, as 
desired. It produces a permanent color that will not 
wash away. Consisting of asingle prepasation, it is 
applied without trouble. 

PREPARED BY 


R. P. HALL & CO., Nashua, N. H. 


Sold by all Dealers in Medicines. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1°78. 


BAKER’S 


CHOCOLATES 


Daker's Premium Chocolate, the best 
Preparation of plain chocolate for fam- 
ily use.— aker’s Breakfast Cocoa, 
from which the excess of oil has been 
removed, casily digested and admirably 

lapted for invalids. — Baker's Vanilla 
te, asa drink or eaten as con- 
fectionery is a delicious article ; highly 
recommended by tourists.— Baker's 
Broma, invaluable as a diet for chil- 
dren.— German Sweet Chocolate, a 
mos? excellent article for families. 

Sold by Grocers everywhere. 
W. BAKER & CO.y 

Dorchester, Mass, 









pA one on my shes barn for nine years, which _mteops ——— — 
as given perfect satis on. er day sa . 5 
paar” yathome. Samples worth $5 
Dr. Dio Lewis writes :—*This Windmill seems to $5 to $20 ree. Address Stinson & Co., Port- 
me the most perfect piece of mechanism I have ever | jing. Me. 52t 


MANHOOD! 





A Book for Every Man! 
Young, Middle-aged and Old. 


The untold miseries that result from indiscretion in 


early life may be alleviated and cured. ore who 
doubt this assertion should purchase and read the 
new medical work published by the Peabody Medi- 
cal Institute oston, entitled the Sciemece of 
Life: or, Self Preservation. It is not only a 
complete and perfect treatise on Manhood, Exhausted 
Vitality, Nervous and Physical Debility, Premature 
Decline in man, Errors of Youth, etc., but it contains 
one hundred and twenty-five prescriptions for acute 
and chronic diseases, each one of which ts inval- 
uable, so proved by the author, whose experience for 
21 years is such as probably never before fell to the 
lot of any physician. It contains 300 pages, bound in 
beautiful embossed covers, full gilt, embellished with 
the very finest steel engravings, guaranteed to be a 
finer work in every sense—mechanical, literary or pro- 
jonal—than any other work retailed in this country 


derful in curing diseases where other plasters sim- Ashby, South Village, lately owned and occupied as a | Oo $2.50, or the money will be refunded. Price only 
‘etal he Back and Neck, Pain { homestead by the deceased. 

ply relieve. Crick im the Back and Heck, Fai ip Also, at the same time and place, the small lot of | $1-25 by mail. Gold Medal awarded the author by 
the Side or Limbs, Stiff Joints and Muscles, Kidney Land of the estate of deceased, situate near Charles sent on reeipt of sx —— D . - aaamang sample 
Troubles, Rheumatism, Neuralgia, Sore Chest, Allen’s. 326 WM. H. JEWETT, Ex’r. se reoei 4 . 

Affections of the Heart and Liver, and all pains or nities Fn = SRR Be a Del eee ad 
aches in any part cured instantly by the Hop Plaster. Mass. us The author may be consulted on diseases 

wr Try it. Price 25 cents. Sold by all druggists. requiring akill and exnerienne wo 


New York & New England RR. 


FOR 

Philadelphia, 

Baltimore & 

Washington. 
PULLMAN PARLOR CARS 

On Boston and Hudson River trains, via Hartford. 


Direct communication for West Point, Poughkeepsie 
and Catskill Mountains. 


The Favorite Line 
with Pullman cars) 
around New York 
City without | 
change via Trane-| 
fer Steamer Mary-| 
land, connecting 


with through 
trains to 

South and West. 
Trains leave Bos- 
ton at 6.30 P. M. 
daily, and Sun- 
days. 





Leave Boston at FOR and pag = La 
9 A.M. and 6.30 P. Sundays. ull. 
M., arrive 3.18 P. Grand Central man Palace Cars 


run thro’ on night 
trains. Morning 
train leaves New 
York at 10.59. 


M. and 6.17 A. M. 
Returning, leave 
New York at 11.34 
P. M. week days, 


Depot, 
New York. 


NORWICH LINE 


For New York. 








cents per cental. Gerent chairs part- | and down the stream, covering acre after acre ; . a : ; , ' 
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hundred head of cattle in the quarantine sta-| Lapres should wear a H Plaster over the | of mills. "These mills, often of d propor- | Georgetown and Lane’s Railroad, on account | C#™>ridge. SULLIVAN, who praye thet letters testamentary may be t “and Northern| New Line to lYork with 6th and 
+; , small of the back, as it cures all pains and aches. | tions, s ring from their lumber as a gi- | of illness, constitute ten more counts in the she may be exempt from giving a surety or sureties | K. R. Leaves loth Avenue Lines 
ion at Waltham, near Boston, and that four 25 ets. at any drug store. All ready to apply. ant of fairy story looms amid the disinte * long indictment inet the Kew of the DIE on her pre gee aide will and statute; You are | Boston at 9 A. mM New York ofl Elevated Rail- 
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affords room for. 


take in $1 


000 every summer. 


Along this stretch of 16 miles of the Sag- 
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THE POTTER. 





A STRAIN FROM THE ORIENTAL MYSTICS. 


I watched a potter at his wheel one day, 
For he was making pitchers out of clay. 

The feet of beggars and the heads of kings, 
Dust, blown from old, dead cities far away. 


jendid is and high, 
ys 


Not heaven itself more 
went 


Than was this palace, when its ki 
Race after race. The turtle sits now. 
“Where? Where?” she cries. But there is no reply. 


They who endowed with wisdom are like light, 
Torches, to guide their followers’ feet aright, 

They have not taken yet one step beyond 
This night of mystery—this awful night. 


Speak of these wise ones, then, with bated breath 
The most that of the wisest wisdom saith 

Is: They bequeathed you fables, nothing more, 
Before returning to the sleep of death. 


The great wheel of the heavens will still go round 

When you and I, my friends, are underground ; 
At once creating life, conspiring death ; 

With death and life inexorably bound. 


Come sit upon the grass and drink your wine, 

And quickly, while the suns of summer shine ; 
For other grass than that you sit upon : 

Will soon be springing from your dust and mine. 


When you and I are gone, for we must go, 
They will raise bricks above us, and I know 

That other bricks for other tombs than ours 
Will out of us be molded. Be it so. 


I do not fear the world. I do not fear 
The leaving it, though I confess it dear. 

We should fear nothing but not living well 
In the one life and world we know of, Here. 


But come, my friend, since we must pass away, 
Since all we are goes back again to clay, 

What does it matter whether we remain 
A hundred years or but a single day? 





mass of crimps over her smooth brow, and it 
would look as if they came there, both bow 
and crimps, without ~— placed by hands, 
so perfectly graceful and unstudied would be 
the entire arrangement. Her elegantly laun- 
dered muslins, or crisp silks, fitted her fault- 
less figure to a charm, and even the ribbon or 
flower was as daintily nestled among the laces 
at her throat, as though placed by fairy fin- 
gers. She became to me a beautiful stud 
with her rich attire, and finished manners, al- 
though ‘‘probably brought up in a ball-room,” 
as Mrs. Herbert had rather spitefully remark- 
ed. I used to pray God to convert and save 
the lovely girl, for reared as I had been, I 
feared there must be much of sinfulness and 
danger lurking beneath so much of tasteful 
display. 

A few afternoons after her arrival, Mr. 
Spencer the talented young minister of N ° 
had called, and while I sat confusedly wishing 
I knew just what to say, Rosa swept noise- 
lessly into the room. Oh, the ease and grace 
with which she received and conversed with 
him! I can see now the perfect attitude she 
assumed, all unconscious apparently of the 
faultless adjustment, as seating herself side- 
ways on the sofa, so as to face him as he sat 
in his armchair, her long trail laid in ample 
folds along the floor. 

To my surprise, some question which Mr. 
Spencer ated revealed the fact that Rosa 
taught a large class of boys in the Howard 
Mission Sunday-school. 

‘Why !" I said afterwards ‘do you teach 
in the Sunday-school ?” 

‘‘Certainly,” she replied; ‘‘I couldn't well 
get along without my poor dear boys; ma 








Be it our care, since pitchers we began, 

To hold the heart’s good wine long as we can, 
Before the potter molds our dust again 

Into new shapes that are no longer man. 


The Story Teller, 





HER ARISTOCRATIC WAYS. 


You notice the title reads like an exclama- 
tion, and please imagine a very contemptuous 
tone of voice in conjunction with the exclam- 
atory clause, and you have it complete, just as | 
Aunt Phebe put it. 

I was spending the summer with auntie in 
the thrifty little town of N , not far from 
the White Mountains, and its proximity to the 
refreshing mountainous region, made it a 
popular resort for ‘‘summer boarders,” a few | 
of whom were annually accommodated at the 
ample farm house, where I had delightedly 
taken up my abode for the ‘‘season.” 

My home was in an always retired New 
England village, and the bustle of a ‘‘summer 
campaign,” in a for-the-time-being fashion- 
able locality, was an experience of which I 
had long dreamed with most joyous anticipa- 
tions; and they said all the rooms at the spa- 
cious hotel had already been engaged, and 
were rapidly being occupied, although it was 
only the first week in June. 

Uncle Eben had gone to New York city on 
business, and Aunt Phebe had received a 
letter from him which she was reading, when 
suddenly ber brow became clouded, and, with 
an expressive ‘‘Humph,” she exclaimed : 

“Dear me! if Eben hasn't gone and en- 
gaged to take that Rosa Van Withren for the 
summer! Well, I never did!” 

**Why, auntie,” I began, ‘‘I thought you 





wanted some people to come here: what dif- 
ference does it make ?”—but she cut me 
short-— 


‘You know nothing about it, Maggie ; the 
Van Withrens are one of those old, rich, im- 
portant-feeling families who hold themselves 
above every one else; they were at the hotel 
last summer, and this daughter Rosa was with 
them; I can see her now with her aristocratic 
ways! Her aristocratic ways! She is not the 
kind I want in my house. What will Mr. and 
Mrs. Herbert think, | wonder, staid, sensible 
people as they are? That's the class of per- 
sons I like to entertain, wealthy to be sure, 
but totally free from fashionable ideas and 
humbug airs !” 

‘“‘Another thing,” Aunt Phebe continued, 
excitedly, ‘*‘Rosa Van Withren is a very dif- 
ferent person, Maggie, from what your 
mother would wish to have you thrown in 
with. You're a tolerably sensible girl now, 
but there’s no knowing what a few months 
with a prinking New York girl would make 
of you. Well, all is, we must treat her po- 
litely, but you've no need to make a com- 
panion of her, and as to all the world of fur-.| 
belows and earthly vanities she will bring 
along in her great ‘‘Saratoga,” you must re- 
member such things are very displeasing to 
the Lord ; it’s all of the earth, earthy, and no | 
one with true religion in their heart will run | 
after such things.” 

Now I heard Jane—Aunt Pheebe’s cook— 
say that ‘‘of all the close, fussy creatures she 
ever heard of, that rich, disagreeable woman 
from Springtield ranked first and foremost.” 
So I might be pardoned for concluding in my | 
own mind, how well I should like ‘‘staid, sen- | 
sible Mrs. Herbert.” But Jane had added, 
that most persons who came from Massachu- 
setts, and particularly from Boston, were | 
‘just splendid,” very kind and considerate of 
the ‘thelp,” and ‘‘nice sober people.” But 
way down deep in my wicked little heart, I se- 
cretly rejoiced that this proud, handsome, 
stylish young lady was coming home with 
Uncle Eben. My reading had furnished me | 
with some idea of what such a person might | 
be, and I really trembled with excitement— 
unsophisticated creature that I was—at the 
thought of inhabiting the same house with a | 
real live ‘‘fashionable.” True, there must be 
sin in it, but like stolen waters, the very fact 
of the danger accompanying the forming of 
such an acquaintance, seemed to possess a for- | 
bidden sweetness. 3 

Mr. and Mrs. Herbert were to arrive next 
morning, and in the evening Miss Van Withren 
and Uncle Eben were expected; so all was 
hurry and bustle for the remainder of the 
day. The great square, front room on the 
second story was to be reserved for the Her- 
berts, Miss Van Withren was to occupy a 
spacious room next theirs, and my room was 
next to hers, the third apartment on the same 
floor. 

**Now mind,” Aunt Phebe again cautioned 
me, ‘‘don’t you go to getting intimate with 
that Miss Rosa, though I guess there’s no dan- 
ger,” she added, ‘‘for she won’t probably no- 
tice you any more than as if you were a 
post.” 

She wouldn't eh! Well, after all, that was 
— the very best thing Aunt Phebe could 

ave said. It restored my equilibrium. I 
had expected to blush and tremble when she 
came, but if that was to be my treatment, she 
might ignore my presence as she pleased—I 
shouldn't care. 

Sure enough the next morning, with what 
seemed to me a great deal of pomp and bus- 
tle, came Mr. and Mrs. Herbert. No great 
wonder she cared but little for the pride and 
fashion of life. She was fully fifty years of 
age, and weighed about two hundred pounds, 
and it took the entire household, me included, 
all of two hours to wait upon her after her ar- 
rival. Not so Mr. H., “ settled down at 
once in a comfortable arm-chair and troubled 
no one, 

And towards evening, just before tea time, 
came Uncle Eben and Miss Van Withren. | 
She was the fairest creature I had even seen. | 
I mean by the fairest, the loveliest. The day 
had been warm, and the journey from New 
York long and tedious. A mass of bright, 
crimpy hair partly shaded her white forchead, 
while her great hazel eyes had a worn look in 
their liquid depths which went to my heart. 
Aunt Phobe was pleasant and cordial enough 
to her, but she looked so tired out, and sweet 
withal, that forgetting my intended indiffer- 
ence, I almost instinctively took her traveling 
satchel and offered to go with her to her 
room. 

As we entered the room together she said 
heartily, ‘Oh, how kind you are! and Iam so 
thankful you are here; 1 was afraid there 
might be no young people in the house.” 

hen I left her and immediately the tea bell 
rang. 

In a few moments Miss Van Withren came 
down, a charming picture to my eyes; she 
—— for coming to dinner in her trav- 
eling dress, but explained she felt too tired to 
open her trunks at once. Her travelling dress, 
indeed! 1 realized on the instant how accus- 
tomed she must to be fine clothes, for the 
dress in question was a striped black and 
white silk, all puffed and looped, and ribbon- 
ed and buttoned, until to my eyes, it was a 
perfect marvel of the dressmaker’s art. 

Aunt Phebe remarked that her family 

dined at noon, whereupon Mrs. Herbert, in 
what appeared to me very ill taste, descanted 
at considerable length upon the improper and 
unwholesome practice New York people adopt- 
ed, of eating their heartiest meal at night- 
fall; to all of which the young lady assented, 
with well-bred acquiescence. 
_ The next day was spent by our stately vis- 
itor in unpacking. She had explained that 
the reason of her coming to N—— without 
her parents, was because they were unable to 
leave the city for two months longer, and 
Uncle Eben offering his escort, it was thought 
best to send her thus early, where she could 
breathe good country air, Later in the sea- 
son her parents hoped to join her. 

Well, it was not in the nature of things for 
two young ladies of about the same age to oc- 
cupy adjoining rooms without becoming some- 
what familiar. Yet I had stood aloof, really 
admiring this beautiful girl, but determined 
she should never have cause to feel contempt 
for me, for forcing myself upon her notice in 
any way. But she was a mighty {cg :ination. 
It frequently hap she would ask me 
some question which would result in my stray- 
ing into her room while she was dressi for 
the afternoon. And what a pleasure and at- 
traction it invariably was to watch the com- 

letion of her toilet. With white 
lagen she would deftly plant a j bow, 
or sweet tuft of flowers, in the midst of a 








| comfortably off, so 


sometimes worries about my going so often to 
their wretched homes, but it is one of my 
chief pleasures to try to comfort them now 
and then! 

Aha! here was a new phase*in this dressy 
beauty’s character. That was more than | 
had ever done in my life. I had oe for 
the poor, but most people in our village were 
knew little about wretch- 
ed homes of poverty, but the New York poor 
of all others ! 

It is true Rosa used frequently to ride with 
fashionable acquaintances at the hotel, and 
spent more or less time in gay company, but 
sweeter or more agreeable manners I[ had 
never seen, although remarks and innuendoes, 


| continually thrown out by Aunt Phebe and 


Mrs. Herbert, made me always somewhat re- 
served in her pee but often she would 


| seem lonely, and on one occasion standing be- 


fore me—exquisitely gotten up as usual—she 


| said lovingly : 


‘You are so bright and pretty, Maggie 
dear; but I think—I imagine—you don’t just 
fancy me. I could love you dearly, too.” 

I longed to throw my arms around her 
white neck, and bury my lips in her dimpled 
cheek ; but I thought of the allusions so con- 


stantly made as warnings, concerning her sin- | 
| ful worldliness, and sat still. 


Silly dolt that 
I was. 

One evening, just as we had finished sup- 
pe: one of the neighbor's boys burst excited- 
y into the dining-room, with the unpleasant 
intelligence that one of the Glen boys ‘‘had 
been run over,” and Dr. Gray doubted if he 
could live through the night. 

The “Glen boys” belonged to a very poor 
but respectable family, who lived about a 


mile from aunt Phobe’s, and although every | 


one expressed surprise and curiosity, no one 
seemed to take very deeply to heart the fact 
that a ‘‘mother’s boy” was suffering great 
bodily pain, and in danger of speedy death. 

A few moments later, to my surprise, I 
met Rosa in the hall, plainly dressed in short 
cambric—of a beead re pretty pattern— 
and with her gypsy and gloves, I saw she was 
meee for a walk. 


‘Why, it is almost dark,” I said, ‘‘are you 
going out alone ?” : 


“T am 
plied simply, ‘she must need help, or at least 
sympathy, this long, painful night.” 


‘Oh let me go too! do,” I pleaded for she | 


hesitated to reply. 

“Certainly, if your aunt is willing; but I 
may stay until morning.” 

Aunt Pheebe’s face would indeed have been 
‘ta picture for a painter,” when I told her 
where I wished to go, and with whom. 

‘*‘Law, yes,” she said, when her surprise en- 
abled her to find utterance, ‘‘and for mercy’s 


ne 


sake notice what she does, for all things ! 


But I waited to hear no more, and another | 


moment we were off. 

But the lesson I learned that night was how 
fair, jewelled hands could soothe a bruised and 
fevered brow; how low, cultured tones could 
breathe consolation into the ear of a lowly 
but stricken mother; how an ample purse, in 
generous hands, could provide for some of 
the necessitics of the suffering poor. 
blessed girl! Child of fashion she might be, 
but what harm, after all, could the fine vesture 
prove, with such a true heart beating be- 
neath ! 

And if you can believe it! When I told 
from a full heart the next day some of the 
events of the previous night to Aunt Pheebe 
and Mrs. Herbert, auntie only said, ‘‘Humph!” 
and Mrs. Herbert declared it was ‘‘only done 
for effect. 

So great is ‘‘the rarity of Christian char- 
ity under the sun.” 

One morning, Mr. Herbert, usually an ac- 
quiescent gentleman, had announced his in- 
tention of going gunning, expecting to be ab- 
sent all day. His wife had objected, but he 
had persisted, and when these usually acqui- 
escent gentlemen undertake to persist in any- 
thing, if you never knew it before, reader mine, 
let me inform you, they generally persist in 
persisting. So Mr. Herbert went gunning, 
and Mrs. Herbert went at once into a very 


| unsatisfactory state of mind. 


It had been a charming day, and towards 


| evening a gentleman had called and invited 


tosa, and to my great delight, also invited 
me, to a hop on the green at the side of the 
hotel. Rosa had accepted the invitation, but 
as to poor me, oh dear! Aunt Phebe would 
never consent in the world, I felt sure she 
wouldn't. Rut to my surprise and joy, my 
worldly-wise auntie consented; with some 
show of reluctance it is true, and I believe she 


was a truly religious woman, but Rosa paid | 


good board, and had by no means proved the 
objectionable person as to her manners that 
Aunt Phebe had anticipated she would; be- 
sides, later in the season her parents were ex- 
pected as boarders, so she, quieting her con- 
science with the observation that, ‘‘if it was 
to be in the house she wouldn't consent for 
anything,” she allowed me to go. I suppose 
the inference was, that to dance on God's car- 
pet was not a quarter part the sin it would be 
were it one made by wicked man. She need 
have felt no fear on my account however, for 
as a Christian, I never danced, although not 
disposed at all to condemn others who might 
differ from me in the matter. 

At the tea table, Mrs. Herbert, who had 
been rather testy all day, turned suddenly 
toward Rosa and observed, tartly : 

‘So you are going to a dance tonight? I 
understood you were a church member, and 
my church manual forbids such excesses on 
the part of professing Christians.” 

Now Rosa had as much spirit as it is proper 
for any pay lady to possess; she made no 
reply. I only noticed that her neck curved a 
little more to the right, and the naturally 
lofty pose of her stately head became a trifle 
more apparent. It was this same curve and 
pose of neck and head, I think, which made 
Aunt Phebe so pronounced as to ‘“‘her aristo- 
cratic ways.” 

But God has so ordained that some mem- 
bers of His exquisitely moulded lily family so 
carry and sway their graceful blossoms on 
their slender stalks, one might imagine they 
fancied themselves the queen of all flowers. 
But there is no pride in the heart of a lily ; it 
curves and waves, and displays its matchless 
charms, just as God made it to. 

But there was to be no dance for either of 
us that night. As Mrs. Herbert was sweep- 
ing sullenly from the dining room, she paus- 
ed at a window in passing, and the next in- 
stant exclaimed with more alarm than ele- 
gance : 

“Oh, my goodness gracious! what does this 
mean I wonder?” 

All hurried to the window, and at first 
could only discern a motley crowd approach- 
ing the house, but a moment more and it be- 
came apparent that some one was being borne 
along on some kind of a pallet. An instant 
later it was only too plain. Poor Mr. Her- 
bert, like many another luckless sportsman, 
had himself proved the game of his intended 
pleasure. 

I need not describe the excitement and bus- 
tle which followed. For one thing we were 
all thankful enough. The pleasant, easy- 
going man was still alive. e doctor en- 
tered the house at the same time Mr. Herbert 
was brought in disfigured, soiled and bleed- 
ing. He aay ordered ‘bandages, plenty 
of them; quick, too!” Mrs. Herbert was of 
no assistance whatever, she could only wring 
her hands in real ish, and implore every 
one to save him, her ‘‘dear, good, kind hus- 
band, oh save him !” 

Aunt Phebe ran for old linen, and quick as 
a flash I saw Rosa tear her delicate cambric 
handkerchief in two, and handed it to the 
doctor, who tightly bound it about one bleed- 
ing wrist. All that night, Aunt Phebe, Rosa 
and I watched and , and carefully tend- 

the poor unconscious sufferer. 

1 The next day, however, other boarders ar- 
rived, and Aunt Phebe could not spend many 
moments in the sick room. It was impossi- 
ble to find a trustworthy nurse in the town, 
and for a whole long, stiflmgly hot week, 
Rosa and I shared the vigils of the wonder- 
fully softened woman, who watched by the 
bedside of her dearly-loved husband. 

One day I witnessed a scene which sent me 
rushing to my room, to give way to irrepres- 
sible sobs. doctor had promvunced Mr. 
Herbert out of danger, adding to his wife, 
“and you can greatly thank your 
friends here, who have rendered you 


going to poor Mrs, Glen's,” she re- | 


Dear, | 


particularly that young princess, who has 
stood by you day and night. She needs rest 
now. Hler eyes are heavy with something be- 
side their own splendor.” Happening to go 
to Rosa's room on some trifling errand, 1 saw 
Mrs. Herbert standing before ) dog and all at 
once she threw her arms around Rosa's neck, 
exclaiming : 

“Oh, you lovely Christian! I’ve spurned 
ou because | thought you dressed too much ; 
‘ve ridiculed the idea of your professing re- 

ligion, because being young oll beautiful you 
have adhered with natural pleasure to customs 
of the fashionable society in which you have 
been reared. But God Almighty has shown 
me that it is by their fruits His children are to 
be known, and you are one of the Lord's 
own. Oh, forgive me, dear child.” 

But 1 could wait to hear no more, I only 
rushed away as I have described ; but all bar- 
riers were swept away that summer night. I 
had my own little confession to a, not 
only to Rosa, but to my own heart; and the 
lesson I learned from contact with this beau- 
tiful girl was a most wholesome one. I know 
now, it does not follow that the rich and fash- 
ionable are necessarily proud or ungodly. 
Neither are they the heartless creatures we are 
too prone to imagine them. 

| was surprised, | must own, when, at the 
end of the season, our ‘‘talented young min- 
ister” begged of Rosa’s parents the privilege 
of offering his love to their beautiful Saale 
ter, she turned from the proffered gold which 
wealthier suitors ardently urged upon her ac- 
ceptance, and took the pure love of good Mr. 
Spencer. 

She has been one of us for years now; for 
| | spend my summers still with Aunt Phebe, I 
}and mine. It is true she is always faultlessly 
| attired ; it is her nature to be, and I believe 
| it is one reason why she is so invariably fresh 
}and attractive to all admiring eyes. Her 
| lovely face is greatly beloved by ‘ther peo- 
ple.” And what wonder! No home so lowly 
hut her daintily shod feet can enter most will- 
| ingly. No one sunk so low in vice or crime, 
but she can stretch out her soft, white hand to 
render good assistance in helping to lift them 
up. No child so cae or small, but she could 
bend her queenly head to bestow the expect- 
ed caress. And even Aunt Pheebe has long 
since ceased to mention, even if still conscious 
of, her aristocratic ways. 








From the New Bedford Standard. 


MYSTERIOUS LEGACY. 


THE 





My grandfather was a sea captam—not a 
mere claimant of the title, like the watermen 
| of the lakes and the coast skippers who never 

got out of sight of land, and aie. if they got 

there, could never get back—but a genuine 
‘told salt,” trained from boyhood under a tar- 
paulin hat, and as familiar with the ‘‘paths of 
the sea,” as a shepherd is with those ofa 
sheepwalk. Spending his life on extensive 
voyages, he was seldom at home,long enough 
atatime for the salt spray to dry on his 
weather-beaten cheeks ; and there was hardly 
a port on the habitable globe in which he 
could not shake hands with an old acquaint- 
ance, civilized or savage. 

Of course his history was crowded with cu- 
rious incidents. Most of these, at which my 
| childish ears tingled and my eyes dilated, 
have become so faded in memory as _ to be in- 
capable of a tolerable narration. The follow- 
ing, however, made a more lasting impres- 
sion : 

During the calm between the Old French 
war and the American Revolution, a large ship 
was lying ata wharf in the town of New 
York, loaded with a valuable cargo and ready 
to sail for Liverpool, and thence to whatever 
| part of the globe the chances of commerce 
might dictate. 

This was my grandfather's ship, only wait- 
ing for her papers and a fair wind. The pa- 
| pers were soon ready, and shortly after them 
came a breeze. Presently everything on 
board was in active motion—the casting off 
and coiling of ropes, the unfurling of canvas, 
| and the running up of sailor boys along the 
ratlines like spiders on their webs; while the 
sharp, imperative orders of the mate, and the 
hearty ‘tye-hoy-ye!” of the cheerful crew 
echoed over the rippling waters of the har- 
bor, which looked in the rays of the setting 
sun as if it was covered with a cream of liquid 
gold. 

Just before the last plank was hauled in, a 
| stranger stepped hurriedly on board and in- 

quired for the Captain’s state-room. Being 

conducted thither, he entered, and, witha 
| slight bow, accosted the Captain, who sat 
writing at his desk : 

**You are for Liverpool, I believe, sir ?” 

‘Yes sir.” 

‘lam in poor health, and, intending to 
spend the winter in Italy, wish to get passage 
in the first ship that sails for Europe. Will 
you take a passenger ?” 

“Yes, sir, if my accommodations will suit 
| you.” 

‘‘No matter about accommodations, Cap- 
tain. I am an old sailor and know how to ac- 
commodate myself. Besides, the trim of your 
| ship suits my eye.” 

The illusion to his ill health attracted my 
| grandfather's scrutiny, and the introduction 
of himself as an old sailor touched his heart 
On noticing him more gre ah he was 
struck with an undefinable feeling of curiosity 
and sympathy at his appearance. Tall, 
straight and rather slender, he was dressed in 
fine black broadcloth with a sort of Spanish 
cloak of the same color and quality. A two- 
edged sword, common on shipboard at that 
time, and improperly called a cutlass, was 
| partly covered by his cloak and hung by his 
| side without a sheath. His hair was quite 
| gray, and his manly features would have been 
handsome had they not been so emaciated as 
to give unpleasant prominence to half a dozen 
deep scars on his face. His eyes were blue 
and full of expression, but restless at times, 
| showing a sudden abstraction. ‘The looseness 
of one of his black gloves gave evidence that 
he had lost a finger or two from his left hand. 
These observations were made by the Captain 
while the stranger was looking at a beautiful 
sextant on the table. Turning, as if startled 
at his forgetfulness, he resumed : 

‘‘Name the price, Captain, and I will pay it 
now.” . 

My grandfather had already fixed the price 
in his mind, and replied: 

‘You are a sailor, sir, and sick. The ac- 
commodations of my ship, as well as my own 
services, are at your free command.” 

The language of a sailor's heart cannot be 
misunderstood, and knows no _ interpreter ; 
and the stranger knew that remonstrance 
would be ungenerous on his part. He made 
no reply, but eagerly extended ‘this hand, and 
my grandfather, as he shook it, thought he 
saw a tear in the stranger’s eye. But noble 
hearts are impatient of exhibitions of grati- 
tude, and he quickly added : 

‘I am ready to sail, sir. 
on board?” 

‘*This is all my baggage, sir,” he replied, 
showing him a small black satchel under his 
cloak. 

Leading &im to a state-room the Captain 
left him and went on deck, and found the = 
already under way, the sails filled with a stiff 
breeze, and wharves, warehouses and specta- 
tors fast growing small in the distance. At 
length, as darkness shut in the view, the wind 
increased to a gale, and from a gale to a tem- 
pest; and for ten days and nights the noble 
ship which had ploughed the seas of every 
latitude, from Spitzbergen to New Zealand, 
underwent such a conflict with the elements 
as she had never before encountered. Dur- 
ing all this time, the stranger had been con- 
fined below with an apparently rapid con- 
sumption, which rough weather had swiftly 
matured. 

During the storm the duties of the Captain 
were so urgent that he could only make 
snatched and hasty visits to the sick man; and 
although they could have been spared from 
their quarters, he could have hoped for little 
aid or sympathy from any of the crew, who, 
with the easy tendency to the superstitions pe- 
culiar to their class, had associated his pres- 
ence with the perils of the ship. 

It would have required but slight encour- 
agement from their officers to induce them to 
pay him the same compliment that the sailors 
of Joppa paid to Jonah, on a similar occasion, 
when ‘The sea wrought and was tempestu- 
ous.” 

But on the tenth night, just as the Captain 
was ready to answer a summons to visit the 
sick man’s berth, the storm ceased with a sud- 
denness that was startling; the wind was en- 
tirely lulled; and no evidence of its fury re- 
mained except the long swelling billows of 
the sea—the deep after-sighs of its mighty 
passion. 

The sudden stilling of the tempest, and the 
mournful creaking of the spars, now audible 
for the first time for many days, forced a 
shade of melancholy over my grandfather's 
spirits, as he hastened down the gangway at 
the call of the stranger. 

As he seated himself beside the berth, the 
sick man fixed his brilliant eyes upon him, 
and said, calmly : 

“Captain, I am dying !” 

“T hope not, my dear sir; this dreadful 
gale has weakened you. It is over, now, and 
you will soon be better.” 

‘No, Captain,” he repeated, ‘I am dying! 
The tem , 1 know, is over, so is that other 
tempest in my breast! This ship has long 
been tossed and beaten about by the fury of 
the waves, but it has been sunshine and calm 
compared with that tempest, Captain! But 
it is all over now—for I orgiven him— 


Is your baggage 


ve fi 
he has long been in the grave—but I have for- 

y was delirious ; 
but a second look at the deep intelligence of 
his eye, and the smiling calmness of his fea- 
meres forbade ~ cone aay He at 
im a moment with mingled compassion and 

iosity, anxious to learn of a his- 





wonderful good assistance in this time of need, 


His look was interpreted, and the stranger 
continued : 

“T told you I wasa sailor. Of thirty-five 

ears I have not spent one upon the land. 
But this was not my choice. Like a ship, 
Captain, my supports were knocked from un- 
der me, and I was launched upon the ocean. 
My father was an English merchant in Cadiz, 
extensively engaged in navigation. He lay- 
ishly provided for my education. Havin 
traversed the halls of science, I left Oxforc 
and returned to Spain at the age of twenty. 
The first year of my freedom from school I 
spent in rambling over the mountains of that 
enchanted country. In a deep island dell, 
shut out from the world, where the earth was 
always green and the sky always blue, I met, 
one day, a beautiful young shepherdess—and 
loved her. 

**T will not describe her charms, Captain, 
for you have been young, and a heart that has 
loved needs not to be told that to the eye of 
true affection its object has no defects. 

‘*My father learned my secret—but I knew 
it not. Ihad a life-long secret afterwards 
which he never learned! He came to me one 
morning, smiled, and said : 

***My son, do you want to go to Cuba ?” 

‘IT eagerly answered in the affirmative ; for 
it had been a cherished, but hitherto forbid- 
den passion with me to travel. 

***One of my vessels sails to-morrow,’ he 
said, ‘and you may go.’ 

‘This short interval allowed me no time to 
bid farewell to my shepherdess, who was fifty 
miles distant, nor even to inform her of my 
departure ; but I said, aloud: ‘I'll soon be 
back,’ and many other consolations I whisp- 
ered to my heart the next day while bounding 
over the Atlantic. 

“The ship arrived in good time at Havana, 
discharged her cargo, reloaded and sailed for 
—Caleutta! I was a prisoner on my father's 
ship! and for five long years I was kept from 
home—as if all the waters of the ocean could 
wash out my love! 

**L escaped at length from the prison ship, 
while lying at Rio, and took passage ina 
French bark for the Guadalquiver. No cir- 
cumnavigation of the globe was ever so long 
as that voyage. I strained my eyes every day 
watching for Gibraltar, which I knew was 
thousands of miles off; and every night I | 
dreamed of mountain rivulets, snowy frocks, 
and Ina. 

‘*Arriving at last at Seville, I hastened over 
the Nevada, and sought the sunny dell where 
my affections had so long nestled, and there | 
found that the idol of my heart was the wife 
of an Andalusian shepherd! She had been 
told that I had deserted her, and afterwards 
that I was dead. I did not weep, for my 
heart was turned to stone. ‘My father,’ said 
I, ‘shall never know of his victory! I did 
not go to see him; it was wicked, I know, 
but, burning with the spirit of revenge, I 
turned again to the sea, and never saw him 
more. 1am faint, Captain, and cannot pro- 
long my tale. In six months I was master of 
a fast sailing vessel—you have seen that ves- 
sel, Captain, but never in port, and I have 
often seen you, and knew your name twenty 
years ago. But no matter about that. My 
father continued to freight his ships and send 
them to different parts of the world—but he 
never knew that I superintended a large part 
of his business, and that many of his cargoes 
found a sale in ports to which they had never 
been consigned. His agents sometimes failed 
to report. 

‘‘T have said enough, Captain; before to- 
morrow’s sun sets, I shall be in the caverns of 
the deep. But I have forgiven him and do 
not complain. I have a fortune in the Bank 
of England, but with it is deposited a will, 
and the orphan son of Ina is my heir. 

**You have been kind to me, Captain, and 
in token of gratitude I beg you to accept my 
watch and cutlass, and this paper, which you 
will carefully preserve.” So saying, he held 
out.a folded scrap of paper, which my grand- 
father put into his pocket. 

Morning dawned—but the stranger's eyes 
did not open upon it—they were closed for- 
ever. In the afternoon the ‘Burial Service 
at Sea,” that most solemn of sea scenes, was 
performed—and the shrouded body of the 
pirate, with a gentle plunge, broke the glassy 
surface of the ocean, and sank swiftly into its 
mysterious depths. 

It was many hours afterwards that my 
grandfater bethought himself of the paper in 
his pocket. He opened it and mal as fol- 
lows : | 

‘Captain Lane: On the eastern point of 
Nantucket, at high-water mark, is a tall, 
sharp cliff. A quarter league due west from 
that cliff is a large, round stone, and near the 
stone a thorn-bush. That bush grows ina 
very rich soil.” 

The duties of his station kept my grand- 
father a long time abroad, and when he was 
in Boston about two years afterwards, and 
having a few days of leisure, he was thinking 
about acting upon the hint of the enigmatical 
paper, when his eye happened to fall on the 
following paragraph in the old Boston Mes- | 
senger: 

“Wonperrut Discovery.—As Mr. John 
togers was breaking a piece of pasture ground 
on the east shore of Nantucket, about a month 
ago, his ploughshare turned up a stout thorn- 
bush, sticking to the roots of which Mr. Rog- 
ers spied several Spanish dollars. Upon this 
he went to digging lustily, and did not give 
up till he had hauled out coins, chiefly Spanish 
doubloons, of more than $23,000 value. No 
doubt it was buried by Captain Kidd or some 
of his piratic kin.” 

‘‘No doubt,” thought my grandfather, as 
he put down the paper with a slight nervous- | 
ness. In a wack ¥ was again facing the | 














ee eee © Oncor so dark 
mysterious, but was unwilling to ask it. 


storms of the ocean, enriching his employers 
by his skill and toil, tiil infirmities finally 
drove him high and dry on shore. There, in 
due time, he died of old age, leaving little to 
his family, except the pirate’s cutlass which 
three generations of boys have used in their 
juvenile ‘‘trainings,” and which, rusted and 
blunted, may now be seen in the office of his 
great grandson, a lawyer of New York. 


General Miscellany. 


VISITING A RUSSIAN PRISON. 


Formerly the visit of a friend was consid- 
ered as a great favor, and not asa right. It 
happened to me once, after the arrest of my 
brother, to see none of our kinsfolk for three 
months. I knew that my brother, with whom 
I was more closely connected than is usually 
the case between two brothers, was arrested ; 
a letter of a few lines announced to me that 
on all matters concerning the publication of 
my work I was to address another person, and 
I guessed the cause. Rut during three months 
[ knew not why he was arrested, of what he 
was accused, what would be his fate. And I 
certainly wish nobody in the world such three 
months in his life as these three months which 
I passed without having any news from the 
outside. When I was allowed to see my sis- 
ter she was severely admonished that if she 
said anything to me about my brother, she 
would never be allowed to see me more. As 
to my comrades, very many saw nobody dur- 
ing the whole two or three years of their de- 
tention. Many had no near relations in St. 
Petersburg, and friends were not admitted ; 
others had kinsfolk, but the last were suspect- 
ed of having themselves acquaintances with 
Socialist or Liberal circles, and that was suf- 
ficient for refusing them the favor of seeing 
their arrested brother or sister. At present 
—at least Mr. Landsdell was told so—the 
visits of friends are allowed each fortnight. 
But it ought to be mentioned how an exten- 
sion of the right of visiting was acquired. It 
was won, so as to say, by fight; that is, by 
the famous famine strike, during which a 
number of prisoners in the Troubetskov bas- 
tion refused to take any food for five or six 
days, and resisted by force the attempts to 
feed by means of injections and the blows of 
the warders by which this operation was ac- 
companied. 

Further the same visitor would have men- 
tioned also the means and ways in which the 
secret inquiry is conducted, and the shameful 
proceeding by which avowals have been ex- 
torted, or rather tried to be extorted, from all 
who have shown a nervoustemper. He would 
have mentioned, for instance, the lady who 
went mad when her newborn child was taken 
away from her, and refused to be given back 
until the lady was ‘more sincere’ in her testi- 
monics, that is, merely betrayed her friends. 
He would have mentioned, too, the numerous 
attempts at suicide made in this pleasant 
place, the Troubetskov bastion, by means of 
a piece of glass taken from a broken window, 
or by means of matches carefully concealed 
piece by piece during several months, or by 
means of s lation with a towel. And he 
would have found also a word of sympathy 
for the friends and kinsfolk of the prisoners, 
who are kept for several years between black 
despair and faint hopes as to the fate of their 
arrested sons, daughters or husbands.— Prince 
Krapotkine in The Fortnightly Review. 








WHEN TO BATHE. 


The London Lancet gives some timely hints 
about bagineiag out-of-door bathing. If the 
weather be chilly, it says, or there be a cold 
wind so that the body may be rapidly cooled 
at the surface while undressing, it is not safe 
to bathe. Under such conditions the further 
chill of immersion in cold water will take 
place at the moment when the reaction conse- 
quent upon the chill of yr pee by undress- 
ing ought to occur, and this second chill will 
not only delay or altogether prevent the reac- 
tion, but convert the bath from a mere stimu- 
lant to a depressant, ending in the abstraction 
of a pop ay ane of peers, heat, and conges- 
tion of the internal organs and nerve centres. 
The actual temperature of the water does not 
affect the question so much as its relative tem- 


perature as compared with that of the sur- 
air. 
The aim must be to avoid two chills; first, 








| grandfather, full of the price of wheat, and 


| THE SUBMISSIVE GERMAN WOMAN. 


process of rolling cold iron owes its discovery 
to merest accident; such accident is thuswise 
related by an old resident of St. Louis: 


stead of being broken in passing through the 
rolls, were reduced to the same gauge as the 
heated bar, and shone like steel. 
man called the attention of the Superintend- 
ent to what he thought was howe | 
circumstance ; but 


He commenced to experiment, and had not 
gone far before he discovered that cold rolled 


from the air, and second, from the water, and 
to make sure that the body is in such condi- 
tion as to secure a quick reaction on emerging 
from the water, without relying too much on 
the possible effect of friction by rubbing. It 
will be obvious, therefore, that both weather 
and wind must be carefully considered before 
bathing is begun, and that the state of the or- 

anism as regards fatigue, and the force of 
the circulation should es be considered, not 
merely as regards the general habit, but the 
special condition when a bath is to be taken. 
These precautions are eminently needful in 
the case of the young or weakly. 





From July Wide Awake. 


JUST AS THEY DID IN THE “USED- 
TO-BE.” 





BY ANNIE F. BURNHAM. 





The mother gathered her children together, 
She folded them close to her heart in glee; 

For the red sun had brought them rainy weather 
And what they should do they never could see. 

And they cried in a querulous tone, ‘Mamma, 

Now think back ever and ever so far, 

And think if you ever had rainy days 

That troubled your plans and spoiled the plays, 
And what you did when they used to be.” 


The mother laughed with a low, soft laughter, 
She was “remembering,’’¢hey could see. 

“I know you rogues, what you all are after; 
I'll tell you a tale that happened to me— 

Me and some little wee bits of girls 

With hair as yellow as shaving-curls, 

When it rained for a day and a night and a day, 

And we thought it meant to keep on that way, 
And we were as tired as tired could be. 


“Up in the attic—in grandma’s attic— 
There’s a chest of drawers, or there used to be, 
Though we had many a charge emphatic 
Not to go near enough to see. 
But one rainy day we opened it wide 
And strewed the contents on every side. 
We dressed ourselves in the queer old caps, 
And brass-buttoned coats with long blue faps— 
Yes—wait a minute—papa wants me.” 


They waited and waited, and waited and waited, 
“Forty hours, it seems to me!” 
Cried weary Kitty, with eyes dilated, 
Let's do it ourselves—I can tind the key!” 
So they climbed the stair “as still as a mouse.” 
(You might have heard it all over the house 
And they dressed themselves in trailing dresses, 
And powdered wigs and hempen tresses, 
“Just like they did in the Used-to Be!” 





The warning stair kept creaking and squeaking. 
There was no time to turn and flee. 

“What is all this?’ (It was grandma speaking 
“I'll take every one of you over my knee!” 
As I regret to say that she did, 

All except Kitty, who went and hid 

And when they went and told mamma, 

She only said, with a soft ha-ha! 
“Just what my mother did to me!” 





THE OLD VIRGINIA HOMESTEAD. 

Within the house a broad hall reaches from 
end to end; its floors shining and _ slippery 
with polish; its walls wainscoted half way to 
the ceiling, their upper half simply white- 
washed and covered with emblems of rural 
life. Antlers of deer killed fifty years ago in 
the dense forests on the eastern border of the 
country, or trophies of more recent expedi- 


tions across the Blue Ridge to the wild hunt- | 


ing grounds of the Alleghanies. Suspended 
from these hang old shot-flasks and powder- 
horns that have served the General and 
generation in days gone by, before trouble 
fell upon the land. 

In the corner stands the Joe Manton and 
the long Kentucky rifle, that five and twenty 
years ago were the weapons of the Southern 
Squire in stubble and in forest respectively. 
Here, on another wall, a younger generation 
of nephews from Richmond or Baltimore, who 
look on the home of their fathers as a happy 
hunting-ground for the autumn holidays, have 
hung their ‘‘Greeners” and their cartridge 
belts. The remainder of the wall is relieved 


his 
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iron was in every respect ‘the equal of steel 
for shafting purposes, and in some respects it 
is superior, as it is more easily turned to any 
desired size than steel. Other discoveries 
followed this, and the process for rolling cold 
iron was patented. The man who allowed 
his tongs to go through the rolls, was suitably 
rewarded, and the persons who followed up 
and placed his discovery on the market, have 
made millions.” 





YELLOW FLORIDA LEMONS. 


A gentleman who has just returned from 
Florida, said to a reporter the other day : 

‘You Northern people look upon every- 
thing coming from the land of oranges and 
yellow fever, as being perfection itself. The 
oranges are all right ; the Florida oranges in- 
crease in quantity and improve in quality 
every season, but somehow or other, try as 
hard as we may, we cannot raise any lemons 
and compete with the foreign markets. You 
see they are as green as a leaf when they are 
picked off the trees, and it matters very little 
how late in the season, they will not ripen 
and turn into that beautiful yellow so mnch 
sought after by lovers of that fruit.” 

‘I have purchased some lemons,” said the 
reporter, ‘which were represented as coming 
from Florida, and they were as yellow as any 


Italian or Spanish lemon I ever saw. How do 
you explain that ?” 
‘Very easily,” answered the innocent 


stranger from Florida. ‘*Lemons, in their 
natural state, as they are picked off the trees 
in Florida, are as green as grass. It is im- 
possible to place them upon the market in 
that condition, as they would not be salable. 
Therefore a kind providence has given us an 
article known as sulphur. Well, you know 
that sulphur is yellow. All the green lemons, 
before they are prepared for shipment, are 
first sent to a coloring establishment and there 
are colored into a beautiful yellow by the 
fumes of sulphur. There are several large 
coloring places down South, and one ina 
large Northern city, which receive car-loads 
of the green fruit every day, and turn out 
daily the juiciest lot of yellow lemons you 
ever laid your eyes upon.” 

“Is the business legitimate ?” 

‘Why, certainly. The lemons must be dis- 
posed of, and they are not marketable “in this 
green condition. You don’t for one moment 
suppose that large plantation owners will 
throw their lemons away just to accommodate 
the dear public ? 
colored tropical fruit, reminds me of a story I 
heard the other day. You know that what 
are knownas blood-oranges ge supposed to be 
a much better and sweeter quality of the fruit, 
and bring a better price. It that a 
dealer in one of the large European cities has 
taken it upon himself to manufacture blood- 
oranges.” 

‘*How did he do it ?” 

‘The easiest thing in the world. 





seems 


dle, through which he would force a small 
quantity of aniline into each orange until it 
| became thoroughly saturated, and the result 
was that he was enabled to sell his oranges at 
almost twice their value; but the authorities 
got on to his little game and arrested him, 
after he had swindled the people for a great 
many years. I don't know what became ot 
the offender and his patent coloring process, 
but, after serving out his sentence in an Italian 
prison, he is supposed to have taken a trip to 
this country and settled down in Cincinnati, 
and has probably gone into partnership with 
that other fellow who made a living by manu- 
facturing wooden nutmegs.”—Clereland Her- 
ald. 





by a map of the country, a picture of the Uni- | 


versity of Virginia, the Capitol at Richmond, 
and several illustrated and framed certificates 
of prizes taken by the General at Agricultural 
Shows. 

It is in the drawing-room, however, that 
the treasures of the family are collected. 


Here, again, oak wainscoting and whitewash, | 


with carved chimney-pieces clambering up 
toward the ceiling, silently protest against 
your conventional ideas of America; and here, 
too, the floor—for the winter carpets have not 
yet been laid down—shines with polish, and 
is treacherous to walk upon. 
of ponderous build, and as old as the house, 
shine against the warm brick hearth, waiting 
for the logs that the cool October nights will 
heap upon them. Old-fashioned tables that 
suggest all kinds of grandmothery skill in silk 
and worsted, cluster in the corners of the 
room. Upon the walls hang the cclebrities 
that the good Virginian delights to honor. 
Here, Washington, surrounded by the nota- 
bles of his time, both men and women, is hold- 
ing his first reception. Here Mr. Jefferson 
looks down upon an old cabinet containing 
bundles of his private letters to the General's 


the improvement of the county roads, dashed 
now and then with allusions to the advantage 
which the young Republic would gain from 
sympathy with France rather than with her 
unnatural parent, Great Britain. Here, too, 
Patrick Henry, the greatest popular orator 
America ever produced, with his long face 
and eagle eye, hangs above an arm-chair 
which a family legend treasures as having 
rested the old man groaning under the in- 
gratitude of his countrymen upon his last po- 
litical campaign. 

There are engravings of the Vienna Con- 
gress, of Queen Victoria, and of the famous 
Royalist, Col. Tarleton, after Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds, which remind you that blood, after all, is 
thicker than water. ‘Two or three ladies in 
the costume of the first George, and as many 
gentlemen in wigs and swords, could tell you, 
if they could speak, of the big square mansion 
of English bricks upon the Chesapeake shore, 
which they still looked upon as the home of 
their race; and there, too, in the post of hon- 
or above the high chimney-piece, is the Gener- 
al’s uncle, the Senator, who, as every one in 
America knows, was Minister to France in 
188—.—Macemillan’s Mayazine. 


The young Western States, which should 
naturally be the homes of all progress, are 
filling up, On an enormous scale, with a race 
of men in many respects admirable, but ac- 
customed to views which are very close to bar- 
barism, in all that concerns the condition of 
women. 

It needs but to travel in Germany, or to 
converse with those recently returned thence, 
to feel the importance of this fact. It is not 
long since a young American traveller, talking 
with a German lady, asked her why there was 
so much astonishment in boarding-houses 
whenever an American was seen to black his 
own shoes. ‘‘Because,” she answered, ‘*No 
German gentleman blacks his own shoes.” 
‘Who does it?” ‘His servant.” ‘‘Suppose 
he cannot afford to keep a servant?” ‘*Then 
his wife does it.” ‘*Do you approve of that ?” 
‘Certainly I do,” was the final answer; ‘*was 
not woman created to be the servant of 
man ?” 

All the theories of social courtesy in Ger- 
many, so far as as I have known, imply defer- 
ence as due to the man, not the woman. A 
young physician lately from Berlin, was tell- 
ing me the other day, that at his boarding- 
house there, soon after his arrival, he yg 
aside to give precedence to a lady, who, like 
himself, was entering the dining-room. She 
begged him to precede her, and when he de- 
clined, she sidled reluctantly in, keeping her 
face always deferentially turned toward him, 
as toward acrowned head. This happened 
two or three times, until she at last remon- 
strated with him, pointing out that nobody 
else did as he did, and that it made it awk- 
ward for her. After this, observing that 
every other man in the family made his way 
into the dining-room and left the ladies to fol- 
low as they could, he found it easier to do the 
same, and so adopted the common practice. 

Mrs. Pitman, in her ‘tEuropean Breezes,” 
gives an amusing account of the awkwardness 
of Hungarian army officers at being asked to 
hold a lady’s shaw! for her; since their pro- 
fessional etiquette forbids their carrying any- 
thing in their hands. 

But the same is the rule in all good society 
in Germany, and if a gentleman and lady wal 
together in the street, it is only the lady, not 
her escort, whom propriety permits to carry a 
parcel. To sucha paradoxical extent does 
this go, that a lady once begged of a young 
American to allow her, for her own sake, to 
carry the bundle; it would never do for her 
to be seen walking with a man who would so 
degrade himself as to take it. This throws 
light on the story—which has always seemed 
a little incredible—of Rev. Dr. Christlieb’s 
remark, that-the spirit of Christ must be want- 
ing in America, since he had more than once 
seen a husband fetch his wife’s shaw! for her. 
‘‘Bear ye one another's burdens,” was not to 
be found, it seemed, in the good pastor’s Bi- 
ble. Andas the Bible of German science 
seems equally destitute of any such poomnge. 
it looks as if the whole civilized world were 
in a fair way to be perceptibly retarded 
through the curious backwardness of one high- 
ly educated but semi-civilized nation.—Col. 
iggtnen in The Woman's Journal. 





MILLIONS BY AN ACCIDENT. 
As with many valuable discoveries, the 


“A 
foundryman, a workman at the rolls, ne lect- 
ed to take his tongs from a bar of heated iron 
in time, and they were carried through the 
rolls. Much to his surprise, the tongs, in- 


The work- 


a ‘‘funny” 
e Superintendent jumped 
at the conclusion that if it were possible to 
roll iron cold once, it could be done again. 


Brass dog-irons | 


WOOD CHOPPING. 


‘*\ man has got to know how to cut wood, 
I tell you,” 
chopping profession toa correspondent of the 
Philadelphia Press. ‘He's to know 
more’n how to swing an axe to make a chop- 
| per. If he don’t, ten to one he'll get out of 
wind on the big fellows after splittin’ a bit, or 
bust himself up liftin’ the big sticks. Now I 
was brought up to it, and I can chop stiddy 
and fast, and cave right into it, and stand hard 
on my legs and not get out of wind. Every 
lick counts. I allus did like choppin’; and 
there’s my boy, just turned thirteen—he'll 
make a choppin’ boy, youbet! My wife, too, 
she’s got an axe of her own, and she ‘lows 
she’s goin’ to help me out with this piece o’ 
splittin’. Why, when we first married 
o worked ‘long side 0’ me every day, bring- 


got 


was 


s 


yuttin’ it up, an’ then doin’ her housework. 
none o’ 


tegular Jersey girl she was; your 
h’ity-t’ity notions ‘bout her; right smart to 
work, an’ just as fond ofa pritty piece o’ 
choppin’ as I was. We went clean out into 
the heart o’ the woods the first thing, and set 
up housekeeping in a shanty. Land! I can 
smell them woods yet. She chopped like a 
man, and cooked the wittles, too. If it wasn't 
that she chops overhanded, she could beat lots 
o’ fellows now.” F 

The **piece of chopping” where this delight- 
ful romance was enacted, was, I learned after- 
ward, ‘‘furder down shore,” deep in a wood 
valuable for glass house use. (reat quanti- 
ties are consumed by these voracious feeders, 
requiring a large cut annually. Wages ar 
always fair, and ‘‘wittles’—so my informant 


answered my inquiry—are reasonable ; ‘*Pork 
‘bout the same figger as any thing else ;” 


pork, to him, evidently comprised all that was 
meant by ‘‘wittles.” It must have been an 
idyllic life—living alone in a great pine wood 
with the woman of his choice, working by her 
side in the ‘‘pretty chopping,” with good 
wages, a snug little shanty, a bed feathered 
with bough tips, and plenty of bacon. 


OLD CLOCKS. 


The old brass clocks only went thirty hours, 


to a chain which passed over a sheave having 
spikes in the groove, which caught the links 
of the chain, and required to be drawn up 
every day. 
other end of the chain, and 
gle weight was contrived to serve both the go- 


sometimes a sin- 


casionally an alarm. On the introduction of 
the long pendulum, clocks seem to have as- 
sumed a different character. 


duced, on which the catgut was wound up, 


every quarter of an hour, was often added ; 


and as there was danger of their action being 
interfered with, tall wooden cases were made 


ment was placed. This was, I believe, the 
origin and date of the tall, upright clock 
cases, which were often made of ornamental 
woods, and enriched with fine marquetry. I 
have one myself in an early marquetry case, 
made by Thomas Tompion, with a beautiful 


al iron wire for the pendulum rod; and _simi- 
lar instances are numerous. ‘The earlier cases 
are made of oak and walnut, the mahogany 
cases being of the following century, when 
that wood was introduced. The brass ‘‘but- 
ton and pillar clocks” seem to have gone out 
of use about this time, and probably few were 
made at the end of the seventeenth century ; 
but that will appear more clearly if I receive 
many communications from the 
dated examples. 


very many years ago, 
clocks.” The meaning and origin of the 


name I cannot tell, unless it is derived from 


against the wall.— Notes and (Queries. 


Tue Prreest Ovrwirrep.—The Padre told 
us that some fifty years ago a Catholic priest, 


from the poorest of his congregation, obtain- 
ed information through the confessional to the 
effect that the fabs He were procured from a 
cave and were supposed to be part of Monte- 
zuma’s treasures. The priest prevailed upon 
a man to lead him to the cave, but it was re- 
quired that he should be blindfolded. But he 
took several rosaries with him, and contrived 
to drop the beads one by one on the road. 
After seeing the treasures in the cave and re- 
turning home blindfolded, his conductor said : 
**T have kept faith with your reverence, but 
you had the misfortune to break your rosary 
and drop the beads on the way. have how- 
ever, picked them all up, and now return 
them to you. You will not find any muiss- 
ing.”—Mexico Today. 


— aRit: and Humor, 





GOOD ADVICE TO BROTHER HOPE- 
WELL. 

‘‘Am Purveyor Hopewell in de hall dis 

evenin’ ?” asked Brother Gardner as the 

meeting was called to order. 

“Yes, sah,” replied a voice from the back 

row of seats. 

‘Den please step dis way.” 

Brother Hopewell shuffled forward with a 

mixed look of hope and doubt on his face, 

He couldn’t make out whether he was to be 

rewarded for pulling a stranger out of the 

river the other day, or court-marshalled for 

having a wheelbarrow in his possession which 

three different men claimed to have been 

stolen from them. 

“Brudder Hopewell.” continued the presi- 

dent as a great silence fell upon the meeting, 

“de odder day I met you down street an’ I 

shouldn't have knowed who you was if Pickles 

Smith hadn't identified you. You had on a 

suit of togs dat mus’ have cost $40. 

“Yes ” 


, sah, 
**You had ha’r ile on yer ha’r, you smelt of 





But talking of artificially- | 


He in- | 


vented a syringe with a point as fine as a nee- | 


said a gentleman of the wood- | 


ing down the trees, choppin’ her half cord an’ | 


| Faintness at the 


and were set in motion by a weight attached | 


There was a counterpoise at the | 


ing and the striking parts, and there was oc- | 


Catgut was sub- 
stituted for the chain, and barrels were intro- | 


and a greater length of line being employed, | 
clocks were made to go for eight days instead | 
of thirty hours, and a chime of bells playing | 


the weights and long pendulum hung down, | 


to protect them, on the top of which the move- | 


set of chimes, about 1690, and it is an admira- | 
ble time-keeper, though it has only the origin- | 


owners of | 
With regard to the name of | 
the brass clocks, I have heard them called, | 
‘button and pillar | 


the pillars at the corners, and the hook or | 
button on which the clock may be hung up 


receiving valuable contributions to his chureh | 





perfumery, and you car’d a cane. 


**Yes, sah.” ; 

“When you walked you acted like a man 
who owned half de town, an’ when you stopped 
you struck a pose to show off your figure. 
Brudder Hopewell, how much money does you 
airn a week ?” 

** Bout $9, sah!” 

‘*An’ how much am you behind on board 

«*‘]—J—] s'pects I’ze "bout eben, sah.” 

‘‘Brudder Bepewell, you are in debt fur 
cloze, fur butes, fur cigars, an’ you has bor- 
rowed money which you can’t pay. I has had 
my eye on you fur de pas’ three months an’ I 
knows all about it. Now den, who am you ?” 

‘*Purveyor Hopewell, sah.” 

““*Zactly—zactly. You am a single man, 
25 years old, a second-class barber, not worf 
$20, an’ out, of de 52,000,000 people in dis 
kentry not ober 100 has eber heard of you. 
Now, den, you dress up; you swell around ; 
you fling on scollops ; you try to deceive peo- 
yle into takin’ you fur a pusson ob riches. 

Vhat am your objick ?” 

*“*I—I doan’ know, sah,” stammered the 
victim. 

‘‘Bradder Hopewell, let me tell you sum- 
thin’. When you flatter yerself dat de peo- 
ple of gis kentry doan’ know de difference be- 
tween de bray of de mule an’ de roar of de 
lion, you am dreffully mistaken. You have 
bin followin’? de lead of sartin white people. 
I knows heaps of ‘em who goes hungry an’ 
dodge creditors fur de sake of blindin’ peo- 
ple’s eyes. A woman whose husband airns 
$20 a week has no bizness wid silks and dia- 
monds, a $15 hat or a $7 pa'r of shoes, but 
she am de pusson who'll have ‘em fur fear dat 
somebody will think she isn’t rich. Half de 
kentry am in debt fur cloze which only de 
odder half kin afford. De woman who w’ars 
de best cloze on de street has de moas’ holes 
in her parlor ca‘pet at home. De man who 
swells de biggest owes de moas’ to his tailor 
an’ shoemaker. You am a poo’ man. You'll 
neber have a hundred dollars in bank as long 
as you lib. You'll nebber airn mo’ dan ‘nuff 
to run a sinall cabin in a small way, an’ yet 
you am swellin’ aroun’ as if a $20,000 mort- 
gage wouldn't bodder you half an’ hour. 
What's your objick ?” 

**]—I—doan’ know, sah. 

‘Boy! take off dat swaller-tailed coat. 
Jump outer dem tight pants! Drap dat silk 
necktie! Den you go to work an’ fin a cheap 
boardin’ house an’ begin’ to pay your debts. 
Let your cloze match your salary. Let your 
board match your cloze. Be what you am— 
a common sort 0’ pusson 


whose assets will 
kiver his liabilities by hard pullin’. 


9” 





You don't 
deceive anybody, an’ de less you try to, de 
| better people will like you.” 


broken up, and his first move was to offer to 
trade a handkerchief with a red border to 
Shindig Watkins fora white handled knife 


with all the blades broken.—Detroit Free 
Press. 

Daniet’s Farm: ‘Just given my boy 
Daniel a farm up near Middleton,” he re- 


marked to a friend whom hi 
train the other day. ‘Is that so ? 
do the fair thing by your boys.” +*V-e-8, I 
try to.” ‘Is Daniel ambitious?” ‘*No, and 
that’s his only failing. As an incentive for 
him to buck in and make the chips fly I took 
a mortgage back on the farm for two-thirds 
its value. Daniel has got to git up and hump, 
or I'll foreclose on him.”—Wall Street News. 


Well, vou 


A VIGILANT sentinel is posted at the door 
of a picture gallery with strict orders of the 
customart character. A sightseer happens 
jalong and is promptly halted. ‘Here, sir, 


| you must leave vour cane at the door.” **But, 
my friend, | haven't got any cane.” ‘*Then 


one is allowed 


cane at 


go get back and get one. No 
to pass in here unless he 


leaves his 


the door. Orders is orders.”—Paris Paper 

A Lirr_Le man, caught in the belting and 
whirled around at the rate of a mile in about 
two minutes, was rescued uninjured. When 


asked if he wasn’t dreadfully frightened, he an 
swered, ‘‘No, 1 thought my wife had caught 
me and was running me out by the back of 
| the neck.” 


A New ENGLanp physician says that if 
every family would keep a box of mustard in 
the hor one-half the doctors would starve 
We suggest that every family keep two boxes 
in the ho The Judge. 


ise 


A Crerrats merchant, in want of a boy, 
lately displayed the following suggestive no 
tice: 
self, and is not too intellectual.” 


A Crxcinnatt belle, in reply to the ques- 
tion whether there was much cultivated and 
refined society in her native city, is reported 
as having replied: ‘*You jist bet yer boots 
that we're a cultivated crowd.” 
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NATURE'S REMEDY. 






Tue Creat Boop Puriricr 








WILL CURE 


Scrofula, Scrofulous Humor, Cancer, Cancerous Hu 
mor, Erysipelas, Canker, Salt Rheum, Pimples or 
Humor in the Face, and Coids, Ulcers, 
Bronchitis, Neuralgia, lbyspepsia, Rheuma 
tism, Paias in the side, Constipation, 
Costiveness, Piles, Dizziness, 

Headache, Nervousness, 

Pains in the Back, 
Stomach, Kidney Complaints, Fe 
male Weakness and General Debility 


Vegetine is Sold by all Druggists. 
2teopZo _ ; ee 
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SUMMER 


| 
Imprudences 
| ARE SURE TO BRING 

ON SUMMER DISEASES 





INDIGESTION, 
DIARRHEA, 
| DYSENTERY, 


COLIC, 
CRAMPS, | 
BOWEL COMPLAINTS, | 
FEVERS, &c., &c. | 

BUT | 


Perry Davis's Pain Killer 


Drives Toem Away. 
Drives Tuoem Away. 
Drives Tuem Away. 








DON'T BE WITHOUT PAIN KILLER. 


| 
BUY OF ANY DRUGGIST. | | 








DIAMOND 
DYES. 


ro THE 

Best Dyes Ever Made. 

ge FOR SILK, WOOL, OK COTTON. “68 

DRESSES, COATS, SCARFS, HOODS, 
YARN, STOCKINGS, CARPET RACS, 
RIBBONS, FEATHERS, or any fabric or 
fancy article easily and perfectly colored to any 
shade. Black, Brown, Green, Blue, Searlet, 
Cardinal Red, Navy Blue, Scal Brown, Olive 
Green, Terra Cotta and 20 other best colors. 
Warranted Past and Durable. Each package will 
color one to four lbs. of goods. If you have rever 
used Dyes try these once. You will be delighted. 
Sold by druggists, or send us 10 cents and any 
color wanted sent post-paid. 24 colored samples 
and a sect of fancy cards sent for a Sc. stamp. 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


GOLD and SILVER PAINT. 


Bronze Paint. Artists’ Black. 

Por gilding Fancy Baskets, Frames, Lamps, 
Chandeliers, and for all kinds of ornamental work - 
Equal to any of the high priced kinds and orly 
10cts. a packaze,at the druggists ,or post-paid from 
WELLS, RICHARDSON & CO., Burlington, Vt. 


SALEM LEAD COMPANY, — 
PURE WHITE LEAD 


LEAD PIPE and SHEET LEAD. 
All goods warranted to be equal to the best in the 
market. 
FRANK A. Brown, Treas. 


y2 






SALEM, MASS. 





Stone Drain Pipe, Sand, Plaster, Cement, Lime, 
Shovels. WALDO BROS., 8 Water Street, Boston. 


Brother Hopewell retired to his corner all | 


met on the Erie 


‘‘Boy wanted that has fully rested him- | 





| Perfect in Formation. 
Safe in Anplication. 
Sure in Operation. 
Healthful in Effect. 


These statements are not too strong to apply to an 
article which will with certainty preserve all kinds of 
food whether fish, flesh or fowl, in all climates and 
under all conditions. 


“REX MAGNUS” 


The Humiston Food Preservative 


will do this without fail. There have many 

worthless compounds offered to the public which have 

utterly failed to make good their pretensions, but Rex 

MAGNuws after the most rigorous tests in which It has 

been entirely successful, has received the hearty en 

dorsement of scientific and business men. : 
Try it and be Convinced, 

You can do so at a trifling cost. You do not have to 
buy a costly recipe or county right. If your grocer or 
druggist does not keep it we will send a sample pack 
age prepaid by mail or express as we prefer. Name 
your express office. 

Cheap in Price, Simple in Use. 
poultry, &c., WO cts. 





been 


“Viandine” for meats, 
“Ocean Wave’ for oysters, lobsters, &c., 
“Pearl” for cream, $1.00. “Snow Flake" 
butter, &c., cts. “(Queen” for eggs, 21.00. “Aqua 
Vite” for fluid extracts, &e., $1.00. “Anti-Ferment, 
“Anti-Fly” and *Anti-Mold” 50 cts. per th. each. 

Put up in 1%. and5%. cans, and in 25 h. boxes 
Directions for use are 80 plain and simple, that a child 
can follow them. 

The Cost is Trifling. 

For a pound of meat, fish, butter, or cheese, for a 

quart of milk or a pint of oysters, the cost of the pre 


per th 
50 eta, 


for milk, 





servative required will not exceed one cent. This 
places it within the reach ofall. It never fails. Men 
tion this paper. 

THE HUMISTON FOOD PRESERVING CO., 


72 Kilby Street, Boston, Mass 


Vital Questions! ! 


Ask the most eminent physician 
Of any the 
world for quieting and allaying all irritation of the 


school, what is best thing in the 
nerves and curing all forms of nervous complaints, 
giving natural, childlike refreshing sleep always 
And they will tell you unhesitatingly 
“Some form of Hops 
CHAPTER Tf. 


Ask any or all of the most eminent physicians 
“What is the 
relied on to cure all diseases of ihe kidneys and 


best and only remedy that can be 
urinary organs; such as Bright's disease, diabetes, 
retention or inability to retain urine, and all the 
diseases and ailments peculiar to Women” 

“And they will tell you explicitly and emphatic 
ally “Buchu.” 

Ask the same physicians 

“What is the most reliable and surest cure 
all 


gestion, biliousness, 


liver diseases or dyspepsia 


malarial fever, ague, & 





they will tell you 

“Mandrake! or Da 

Hence, when these remedies are combined 
others equally valuable 

And compour 
derful and mysterious curative po 
which is so varied in its operati 
or ill health can possibly exist or resist 
and vet it is 

Harmless for 
valid or smallest chil 





wer is developec 


ms thats 


the most frail womar 


d to use. 


HAPTEI 


“Patic 


‘Almost dead or nearly dying” 


For years, and given up by physicians of Bright's 
and other kidney diseases, liver mop! 
coughs called consumption, | bee 
Women gone 


iints, severe 
ive cured, 
nearly crazy 
From agony of neuralgia, nervousness, wakeful 
ness and various diseases peculiar to women 
People drawn out of shape from excruciating 
pangs of Rheumatism. 


Inflammatory and chronic, or suffering from 


scrofula ! 

Erysipelas! 

Salt rheum, blood poisoning, dyspepsia, indigestion 
and in fact almost all diseases frail 

Nature is heir to 

Have been cured by Hop Bitters, proof of which Gan 
be found in every neight hood in the known world 


te 
/ GT Get of your Draggist or Grocer: 
5 CENT Bottle ALLEN’ 


H ROOT BEER 


SE 

trouble to make. No boiling. No straining 
Much preferable to ice water. Made en- 
tirely of roote and herbs, such as Dande- 
lion, Hops, Ginger, Spikenard.&c. Pack. 
age of berbe for making sent by mail for 
2Sce. CHAS.E.CARTER, Lowell, Mase. 











inst all 
custome 
ene that 


H 
08 trial to operat 
other Presses, the 
er keepi h 


are sent anywhere 





No one has ever 





d show up any other 
Press, as Dedcrick’s Press 

own to be bey 
, and will bale 
@ the rapidity of 
c The only way 
r machines can be 

| 


sto deceive the in- 
experienced by ridiculously 
false statementa, and thus 
ecll withouteightorseeing, 
and ewindle the purchaser. 
Working any other Press 
alongside of Dedcrick’'s al- 
cllg the purchaser a 
and all 








Address for circular and location of Western 


Up. 
and Southern storehouse, and Agents, 


P. K. DEDERICE & CO., 
Albany, N. ¥, 


%Ote op6 


SCROFULA, 


and all scrotulous diseases, Sores, Erysipelas, Eczema, 
Blotches, Ringworm, Tumors, Carbuncies, Boils, and 
Eruptions of the Skin, are the direct result of an im 
pure state of the blood. 

To cure these diseases the blood must be purified 
and restored to a healthy and natural condition 
AYER’S SARSAPARILLA has for over forty years been 
recognized by eminent medical authorities as the most 
powerful blood purifier in existence. It frees the system 
from ali foul humors, enriches and strengthens the 
blood, removes all traces of mercurial treatment, and 
proves iteelf a complete master of all scrofulous dis- 
euses. 

A Recent Cure of Scrofulous Sores. 

“Some months ago I was troubled with scrofulous 
sores (ulcers) on my legs. The limbs were badly swol 
len and inflamed, and the sores discharged large quan 
tities of offensive matter. Every remedy I tried failed, 
until I used AYER’S SARSAPARILLA, of which I have 
now taken three bottles, with the result that the sores 
are healed, and my general health greatly improved. 
I feel very grateful for the good your medicine has done 
me. Yours respectfu'ly, Mus. ANN O'BRIAN.” 

148 Sullivan St., Rew York, June 24, 1882. 


ae All persons interested are invited to 
call on Mrs. O'Brian; also upon the Hev. Z. 
P. Wilds of 78 Hast 54th Street, New York 
City, who will take pleasure in testifying to 
the wonderful efficacy of Ayer'’s Sarsapa- 
rilla, not only in the cure of this lady, but 
in his own and many other cases within his 
knowledge. 

The well-known writer on the Boston Herald, B. W. 
BALL, Rochester, N. H. writes, June 7, 1882 

“Having suffered severely for some years with 
Eczema, and having failed to tind relief from other 
remedies, I have made use, during the past three 
months, of AYER’S BARSAPARILLA, which has effected 
a complete cure. I consider it a magnificent remedy 
for all blood diseases.” 


Ayer’s Sarsaparilla 


stimulates and regulates the action of the digestive 
and assimilative organs, renews and strengthens the 
vital forces, and epeedily cures Rheumatism, Catarrh, 
Neuralgia, Rheumatic Gout, General Debility, and all 
diseases arising from an impoverished condition of 
the blood and a weakened vitality 

It is incomparably the cheapest blood medicine, on 
account of its concentrated strength and great power 
over disease. 

PREPARED BY 


Dr. J.C. AYER & CO., Lowell, Mass, 


34 Sold by all Druggists; price $1, six bottles for $5. 


EVAPORATING FRUIT 


Full treatise on | 

methods, yielda,pro 

and general « 

AMERICA 
WATVNESHORO 

IN COUNTY, VA 


ea 






A 
FRANKL 


26teopl0 


672 


A week, $12 a day at home easily made. Costly 
Outfit free. Address True & Co., Augusta, Me. 







0 any si ing with Catarrh or Bron- 
chitis who earnestly desire relief, | can 
furnish a means of Permanent and Pos- 
itive Cure. A Home Trestanen. A 
charge for consultation by mall. Valua- 
~ vyseuee F ree. Cortestes won oe 

's, Lawyers, Ministers, Business-men. 
Address Rev. T. P. CHILDS, Troy. Ohio. 
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BOON TO MEN 


All these who from indiscretion» 

weak, unnerved, low spirited, physically drair 

riaoly aed perme 
forse 


wiher causes are 
and unable to 


excesers or 


perform life’s duties property. can be cx 
Beutly cured, without stomach medicines. i by doctors, 





ministers and the press. The Medical Weekly saya: “ The old 
| ape of treating Nervous Debitity, Phy «te: Decay, dec., 

wholly superseded by THE MAKSTON LUsS.” Eves 
hopeless cases asiired of full and per- 
fect manhood. Sim)! cleanly, pleasant, Bead 





for treatise. Consultation with physician free 
MARSTON EDF CO., 46 W. 14th 8t., New York. 
2eoplyd 


ERK ns OF YOUTH. 
*rescription Free for the speedy cure of Nervous De- 
1 


bility, Lost Manhood. and all disorders brought on by 
indiscretions or exce 





seers. Any Druggist b i 
gredients, Address DAVIDSON & ©0O., No. 
78 Nassau Sirect, New York. 

2618 





A victim of early imprudence, causing nervous debil- 
ity, premature ete., having tried in vain ever, 
known remedy, scovered a simple meaas of se!f- 
cure, which he will send FREE to his fellow-sufferers. 
Address, J. H. REEVES, 43 Chatham St., New York. 
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@®™ CLARK 
Indian 


Cures all 
Skin and Blood. Millions 
above named diseases, 







GUARANTEED 


Laboratory 77 West 3a 


with Scrofula, 
It cannot be ; 


JOHNSON’S 


Blood Syrup 


of the ayy Liver, Bowels, Kidneys, 


testify to its efficacy in healing the 


and pronounce it to be the 
BEST REMEDY KNOWN TO MAN. 


TO CURE DYSPEPSIA. 


AGENTS WANTED. 


St., New York City. Druggists 


ASHBURNHAM Depot, Worcester Co., 
commenced 




















